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ABSTRACT 

Out-cf-vedlock birth rates have not fallen much at 
all among teenagers. Nev analyses of existing data sets indicate that 
becoBiinq an out-of-wedlock parent is a process %ith three stages: 
cofflmenceioe nt of seiual pctivity; conception ancrg the sexually 
active; and pregnancy outcoie aaong these nho conceive. Public policy 
variables such as hiLC benefits, fanily planning services and 
abortion availability did not increase the likelihccd of sexual 
intercourse. Teenagers vere found likely tc Bake the transition as 
they become older, if their fathers were poorly educated; if (aacng 
non-blacks) thev lived on the Pacific Coast; if they were black; and 
if they were from a more recent birth cohort or a non-intact family. 
The examination of data regarding pregnancy among tie group who were 
sexually experienced indicated that AFCC benefits did not serve as an 
economic incentive to childbeeuring outside of marriage. Ct the ether 
hand, the- impact of liberal family placning and abortion policies is 
cited in reducing the incidence of out-^cf-wedlock childtearing. 
(BN) 
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ABSTRACT 



Although the United States birth rate and overall rates of out-of- 
wedlock childbearing have fallen dramatically since the 1960's, most of the 
decline in out-of-wedlock birth rates has occurred aniong vomen aged tventy or 
older, Ouc-of-wedlock rates have fallen only slightly among blacks aged 15-19, 
vhtle they have risen slightly among vhites of the same age. In 1974, 13 per- 
cent of all births — 418,000 out of 3 ,160 ,000 tocal'births occurred outside 
of marriage, over half to females under the age of 20. 

These fertility trends are discussed in greater derail in the first chapter 
of this report. The consequences of"o-v childbearing for parent, child^ and 
society in general, are considered in Chapter Tvo . Although only scattered 
studies have been done, and although it is difficult to disentangle the effects 
of legitimacy status from those of poverty and the age of the parent at birth, 
it does appear that o-w childbearing is associated with earlier termination of 
formal education, with lowered economic attaiaTient, with greater marital insta* 
btlity, and with increased health risks to mother and child. In addition, be- 
cause many unwed parents cannot earn an adequate income, perhaps 60 percent end 

# 

up receiving AFDC at any point in time. Given tlhcse consequences, as well as 
research indicating that the majority'of people -Ho not wish to become pregnant 
out of wedlock, exploration of the causes of the high incidence of o-w pregnancy 
is an interesting and important area of research. 

Prior to beginning new work, a review of the relevant extant literature is 
presented in Chapter Three, organized around an accounting model framework. Within 
this framev;prk, there is a discussion of declining marriage rates; high fecundity 
at early ages due to fmproved health and nutrition; evidence of rapidly changing 
sexual mores leading to more liberal attitudes regarding sex before marriage; 
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'contraceptive availability and use among the unmarried; the increasing utili- 
zation of legal abortion; carriage to legitin^ate o-w conceptions; the declining 
proportion of children born out of vedlock who are given up for adoption; and 
the very high proportion of o-w children who end up requiting AFDC. 

!;ew analyses on two very different data sets are reported in Chapter Four. 
Work based on a micro data sei (froni a national probability sample of fenales 
aged 15 to 19 surveyed in 1971) views beconing an o-w parent as a process with 
three stages: comnenceaent of sexual activity; conception anong the sexually 
active; and pregnancy outcome among those who conceive. 

Public policy variables > including AFDC benefits, AFDC acceptance rates, 
family planning services, and abortion availability, were not concluded to in- 
crease the likelihood that an unmarried virgin will have sexual intercourse. 
Teenagers were found to have a higher probability of making the transition as 
they become older, if their father (^r male raiser) is relatively poorly-cducated , 
if (anong nor.-blacks)'^they live on the Pacific coas% , if they are black, and if 
they are from a more recent birtn cohort or a non-intact family. 

A result with important ramifications is the documentation of a rapid in- 
crease in sexual activity among ycunger birth cohorts. This means that an 
increasingly large proportion of recenr cohorts are exposed to the possibility 
oii premarital pregnancy, forced mrarrlage, abortion, or out-of-wedlock child- 
bearing. 

In the second stage, th^ pirolbab ijliicj:^ rof pregnancy among the group who are 
sexually experienced was exaitdM^J, Ati- aimual probrbility of pregnancy was c^?- 
culated to be 9 percent for whites ^s! 12 to 16, 12 percent for whites 17-1^, 
17 percent for blacks U o 16 :and fjercent for blacks 17-19. High state 
AFDC benefit levels and accepta:nce r-aaas were not found to be ^sociated with a 
greater probability of pregnancy. Nor was abortion availability found to encouri 
pregnancy. On the other hand, a highv ■ummet need for subsidized family planning 
services ^as tound related to a higher incidence among older black tecnag . 
Overall, the likelihooci of conception was found to be highest among black;,, 
among females with relatively poorly-educated cjothers, among those aged fifteen 
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or older (who are nore fecund), and aniong females who did not live in intact 
families when they were ag-3d IC to 15- Teenagers who regard their religion as 
ioportant to them, and black Catholics are slightly core likely to become preg- 
nant* Longer exposure to sexual ^x-ce^^-rurse is also associated with a higher 
annual probability of conception. Lif^le impact of individual contrjiceptive use 
was documented, probably because of the lack of detail in the variable avail- 
able for analysis, but probably also because of the sporadic and ineffective use 
of contraceptives among adolescents. 

Among 'those teenagers becoming premaritally pregnant, pregnancy outcome 
was most stroasLy affected by four factors. Young women living in states with 
relatively liberal abcrt:\on policies were significantly more likely to obtain 
abortions and, corr2-£2:^r?Tid5;mgly , were less likely to bear a child out of wedlocHc 
or to marry tio legii^'&^'^ the pregnancy. Young women having college-educatec 
fathers were- also) £.izanii:^:^ntly more likely to obtain abortions. Those young, 
women who dB>sire:i t^i:: viagnancies were especially likely to marry. And bli:^ii:. 
teenagers were ii-^t L kely to marry or obtain abortions and thus much mort^ 
likely to car:-" S^^^^:^ pre^xiancy tc term outside of murriage. 

It was -^jo 5iii'>le to repLicace a number of policy-relevant findings on a 
1974 state-lfl^^vc? .,aca ibase constructed expressly for this analysis. State levels 
of AFDC benefit:; mudi ctrhe AFFC acceptance rate were not found to be related to 
the out-of-wedlock >irrth rates of st«'.tes. On the other hand, black teenage out- 
of-wedlock birth rsrras were lower if subsidized family planning services were 
highly available sctd 'if teenagers were legally eligible to receive contraceptive 
services. White out-of-wedlock birth rates were lower in states with relatively 
easy access to abortion. 

Overall, these analyses provide no evidence that AFDC benefits serve as an 
economic incentive to childbearing outside of marriage. On the other hand, they 
point to^ th€ impact of liberal family olanning and abortion policies in reducing 
the incidence of out-of-wedlock childbearing. 
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CHAPTER I: INTRODUCTION 



I. 



A. Scope and Importance of the Topic 

Although most societies have strongly preferred that childbearing take 
place within marriage, out-of-wedlock pregnancies nearly always occur. However, 
the incidence and social acceptance of nonmarital childbearing varies greatly 
over time and across cultures. For example, in societies' with early marriage 
and strict supervision of the young female, such as India, childbearing out- 
side of marriage is extremely rare. On the other hand, in some countries 
with a low proportion of the population married, poor birth control and a 
great deal of sexual freedom, as In Jamaica, a ma^jority of the births occur 
out of wedlock.—^ 

In the United ?tates, out-of-wedlock ^-w/ births have accounted for only 
a small proportion of total Jbirths , although the proportion has varied great- 
ly across racial, ethnic and class groups. The proportion of children bom 
out-of-wedlock has also increased substantially over the past quarter of a 
century. In 1974, 13 percent of all children were bom out of wedlock as com- 
pared with about 5 percent in the late 1950' s. Although there have recently 
been signs of a decline in out-of-wedlock birth rates, especially anong older 
women, married couples have reduced their fertility even faster than unmar- 
ried women so that the component of total fertility accounted for by out-of- 
wedlock births has risen steadily. 
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Compared to the extensive resea* > literature developed on marital ii^r- 
tility over the past several decades fi= a on o-w childbearing are scar* 
tered and fragmented; however some general conclusions can be drawn. Iwi- 
dence from varied sources suggests that the majority of out-of-wodlor births 
are not planned or intended at the time they occur. In addition, it appears 
that an o-w conception places a con.s Lderable burden on the parent (s ^ , v;hether 
the pregnancy is legitimated by marriage or not, and tends, consequon t:ly, to 
also pose problems for society in general. For example, o-w conceptions that 
force early marriage are related to a higher incidence of later economic 
problems and to an increased likelihood of divorce. Barly, nonmarital preg- 
nancy is also associated with an increased incidence of infant mortality and 
health problems, and with the occupational and educational retardation of the 
parent (s). Finally, out-of-wedlork pregnancy as a factor precipitafr.ing es- 
tablishment of an impoverished 3 ingle- parent family is an outcome of consid- 
erable concern to policy-makers; : r> 1973, A 6 percenL of the families receiving 
AFDC contained at least one cit f -wedlock child. / 

'tt is not clear to what extent these kinds of problems arise from early 
childbearing, unwan':ed childbearing or out-of-wedlock childbearing. Nor is 
it clear what type of policy response is available or appropriate. Pregnancy 
and childbearing in the United States have traditionally been considered to 
be very private domains of activity. Tlie Supreme Court has legitimated this 
traditional posture, justifying the public's access to contraception^ ^:id t*o 
abortion on the grounds of a Constitutional right to privacy. Tliis ^wTin;.'ii imply 
that government policies regarding fertility should be neutral, yet it f,eems 
that many existing programs may inadvertently encourage childbearing out of 
wedlock or fail to provide the sexually active, unmarried person with the means 
to control their fertility. For example, financial subsidization of an unborn 
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child (under AFDC) but not of abortion (under Medicaid) may provide an in- 
centive to continue rather than terminate a pregnancy. Similarly, provision 
of AFDC benefits to an unmarried mother, but not to an intact family, may dis- 
courage marriage among the preraaritally pregnant. Little is known about the 
impact of these programs on out-of-wedlock fertility. Indeed, there is a gen- 
eral need for more information about all of the determinants of sexual and re- 
pro<luctive behavior outside of marriage. Given tlie development of highly efficient 
methods of coutraception and the recent legali2ation of abortion, one might ex- 
pect out-of-wedlock birth rates to have fallen dramatically, yet even among wo- 
men aged 20-24, one in ten births occurs out-of-wedlock. Is the incidence of 
out-of-wedlock childbearing in the United States a cause for concern? What fac- 
tors are associated with bearing a child out-of-wedlock? Do policy variables have 
an impact on the incidence of out-of-wedlock childbearing? The current research 
effort represents an effort to answer these questions. 

Before proceeding with a new analysis of this topic, this report will 
review what is currently known about out-of-wedlock childbearing. The remain- 
der of this chapter is devoted to .a review of the trends in out-of-wedlock 
fertility in the United States. Chapter II presents a more extensive re'/iew 
of the consequences of out-of-wealock childbearxng. 

In the third chapter, a model of the process of out-of-wedlock child- 
bearing is introduced. Included is a discussion of the extant literature on 
the causes of out-of-wedlock fertility, organized around the stages leading 
up to the creation of a mother-child unit on welfare: initiation of sexual 
activity; conception; birth; and the emergence of a new female-headed family 
on welfare* In the course of this discussion, the gaps in our current under- 
standing will become evident* The last chapter reports on new research con- 
ducced this year in an attempt to fill at least some of these gaps. IChis 
empirical analysis is also organized around the model of out-of-wedlock child- 
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'bearing and is based on two soufc^^s of id^^: a national probability saxnple 
of adolescent vomc.ri surveyed by .<antner ^ Zelnik in 1971 and a 1974 state data 
file constructed at the Urban Institute ±ron a variety of data sources. Both 
sets of data are used to exanii:ne t'le dt^ensinants of out*-of-*vedlock fertility 
and especially the influence of policy "y^rxables on reproductive behavior. 

Chapter V sumniarizes the results che analysis and suggests its istpli* 
cations for policy and for further resear;:ch. 

B. The Incidence of Out-of»Wedlock Fertility 

I. Measures of Out-of-Wedlock Fertility: Rates and Ratios 

Out-of-wedlock fertility i^: measuresi in two different ways ratie^ and 
ratios. The rate sunssarizes the number of births per 1,000 unznarried women, 
usually within some specified age range. For example, in 1974, there were 

II. 8 births for every 1,000 unmarried white females aged 15-44 (see Table 2). 

The ratio reports the number, of o-w births per 1,000 total births. In 
1974, for example, the ratio was 65.4 o-w births per 1,000 total white births 
(see Table 1). The magnitude of the ratio is affected, of course, by the . 
proportion of women who are ^rried and by the level of marital fertility. If 
few women are married, or if the fertilf^ of married women is especially low, 
then the same ntsnber of o-w births will aonstd.tute a higher proportion of all 
births than it would if marriage were gerreral and/or marital fertility were 
high. Rates and ratios thus provide qu±t£ different information. If one were 
concerned with the magnitude of o-w fertility relative to total fertility, then 
the ratio would be the preferable measure. To examine the incidence of preg-* 
nancy' and childbearing among unmarried females, on the other hand, the rate is 
the appropriate measure. Data on o-w fertility will be presented with both rates 
and ratios; it will be noted that the trends over time differ for the two measures 
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2. Trends in Ou- -of-Wedl nek Chlldbearlng Ov>^r Tiae 

Overall —ends in o-w fertility rates and ratios are reported in Tables 
1 and 2 for "n* :Iir.it.cd Stares from 1920 up to the most recent time period for 
which data ar-r -7ax..abU. 'die statistics are presented separately for whites 
and nonwhitJt^ necsMtsn cihe iwd-dence of o-w childb earing varies greatly by 
race, for a -rarierv nf^ reasii\as that will be discussed later. 

i 

Considering rarity first (see Table 1), it is clear that the proporti 
of all births that occur outside marriage has risen suh&Eantially and steadily 
over time. In 1974, over 6 percent of all white births and over 40 percent 
of all nonwhite births occurred outside marriage. This does not necessarily 
mean, however, that the incidence of o-w childbearing is rising since, as notec 
earlier, a decline in marital fertility can result in an increase in the ratin.. 
An unparalleled decline in marital fertility did indeed occur during this time 
period, and accounts for the steady increase in the proportion of all births that 
occur out-of-wedlock (see Table 3). This increase has occurred in all age groups. 

Table 2 docsanents the long-term rise and the recent decline in the rate 
of o-» childbearing. Although o-w childbearing has been, and is, a much more fre- 
quent phenomenon amons nonwhites, the overall trends have been similar for both 
racial groups, rising steadily through about 1970 and then falling slightly. 
Despite the recent, decline, however, c-v birth rates still have net fallen to 
the level of die earSy 1950' s. 

An important question is whether the long-run increase in o-w births is 
general or simply a sub-group phenomenon. United States Vital Statistics data 
on o-w births are not collected with much detail; fortunately, however, the age 
of the mother is recorded, and this bit of information is of considerable inter- 
est. Tables 4 and 5 present data on o-w birth- rates by age of mother for the 
years 1955 through 1974. It is clear that rates have fallen substantially among 
every age group except for the youngest. Among nonwhite women aged 15 to 19, 
■ o-w fertility has declined only sli^tly (for two years). Among young white 
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tJiSlS 1. iUsxio of Qot-of-Wedlock Births ca Total 
BiSarths — U.S. ; 1920-197A 



(Oat-of-Wedlock births per 1,000 total Dlrths 



Year 


Whites 


Nonwhl 


1920 


15.0 


125.0 


1930 


18.6 


141.1 


1940 


- 19.8 


166.4 


1945 


23.6 


179. 


1950 


17 .5 


179 .5 


1955 


18.6 


202.4 


1960 


22.9 


215.8 


1965 


39.7 


263.2 


1968 


53.3 


312.0 


1969 


54.7 


325.1 


1970 


56.6 


349.3 


1971 


56.1 


373.3 


1972 


60.4 


402.6 


1973 


63.9 


416.9 


1974 


65.4 


427.3 



Source: 1920-1968 from Cutright, 1972, Table 1; 1969-70 
from Vital Statistics of the U.S. . 1970, Table 1-29; 
1971-1973 froxn Monthly Vital Statistics Report,, Vol. 23, 
No. 11 (January 30, 1975), Table 11. 
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TAJBLE 2. Out-of-Wedlr^.ek Birth Rates U.S,: .:g920-197 



(Births 


per 


ucEsarrled women 


Year 


Wttites 


Nonwhites 


1920 


4.4 


41.5 


1930 


4.3 


31.6 


1940 


3.9 


39.1 


1945 


5 5 


45.4 


1950 


6.1 


68.9 


1955 


7.9 




1960 


9.3 


90.2 


1965 


11.5 


94.4 


1968 


13.0 


83.0 


1969 


13.5 


86.6 


1970 


13.9 


89.9 


1971 


12.5 


90.6 


1972 


1^.0 


86.9 


1^973 


11.9 


84.2 


1974 


11.8 


81.5 



Source: 1920-1968 from Outright, 1972, Table 2; 1969-70 
from Vital Statistics of the U.S. . 1970, Table 1-30; 
1971-1973 from Moathlv Vital Statistics Report , Vol. 23, 
No. 11 (January 30, 1975) Table 11. 
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TABLE 3: Estimated Ratios of Out-of -Wed lock to Total Births 
by Mother's Age and Race: U.S. 1961, 1965, 1968, 

1970. 1973 . 1974 

(Out-of-Wedlock births per 1,000 total births), . 



Out-of-Wedlock Births Per 1.000 live Births 





Mother' 
aj?e 


s 

All aRes 


<15 


15-19 


20-24 


25-29 


30-34 


35-39 


40+ 


lotax 
































31 


29 


31 


32 








785 


208 


68 


40 


37 


40 


43 






97 


810 


267 


83 


39 


41 


47 


51 


1970 - 




107 


808 


295 


39 


41 


45 


52 


57 


1973 - 




130 


848 


339 


108 


49 


50 


65 


79 








846 


354 


111 


49 


50 


70 


78 


White 




















1961 - 




25 


499 


158 


24 


13 


11 


14 


17 


1965 - 




40 


573 


114 


38 


19 


16 


19 


22 


1968 - 




53 


610 


77 


51 


20 


21 


25 


28 


1970 - 




57 


579 


171 


52 


21 


21 


27 


33 


1973 - 




64 


652 


191 


53 


24 


24 


33 


41 


1974 - 




65 


653 


202 


54 


23 


24 


36 


43 


Nonwhite 




















1961 - 




223 


817 


439 


209 


168 


155 


157 


157 


1965 - 




263 


864 


492 


230 


163 


149 


149 


140 








908 


550 


264 


144 


132 


130 


127 








942 


614 


295 


181 


173 


169 


169 








968 


691 


359 


218 


194 


202 


200 


1974 - 




427 


977 


717 


372 


220 


197 


209 


209 



Source^ Table 5, in Jane Menken, "The Health and Demographic Consequences 
of Adolescent Pregnancy and Childb earing j" unpublished paper (1975). 
1974 data from National Center "for Health Statistics, Monthly Vital Statistics 
Report - Advamce Report, Final Natality Statistics, 1974 , Vol. 24, No. 11, 
February 13, 1976, Table 11. 
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TABLE 4: Out-of-Uedlock Birth Rates in the U.S., 
by Age of Mpther; 1955-1974, Whites 

(Births per 1,000 utixnarried females in age group) 



Age 



Year 


15-19 


20-24 


25-29 


30-34 


35-39* 


35-44* 


404* 


1974 


11.1 


15.2 


14.9 


9.6 


5.5 


- 


1.5 


1973 


10.7 


15.6 


16.1 


10.7 


5.9 




1.7 


1972 


10.5 


16.7 


16.6 ' 


12.1 


6.4 




1.6 


1971 


10.3 


18.8 


18.6 


13.3 




4.2 




1970 


10.9 


22.5 


21.1 


14.2 


7.6 




2.0 


1969 


10.0 


23.0 


22.4 


15.1 


7.6 




2.0 


1968 


9.8 


23.1 


22.1 


15.1 




4.1 




1967 


9.0 


23.1 


22.7 


14.0 




4.2 


■ 


1966 


8.5 


22.5 


23.5 


15.7 




4.2 




1965 


7.9 


22.1 


24.3 


16.6 




4.9 




1964 


7.3 


21.2 


24.1 


15.9 




4.8 




1963 


7.0 


20.8 


22.0 


14.2 




4.6 




1962 


6.5 


20.0 


19.8 


12.6 




■ 4.3 




1961 


7.0 


19.7 


19.4 


11.3 




4.2 




1960 


6.6 


18.2 


18.2 


10.8 




3.9 




1959 


6.5 


18.3 


17.6 


10.7 




3.6 




1958 


6.3 


17.3 


15.8 


10.8 




3.4 




1957 


6.4 


16.6 


14.6 


10.5" 




3.0 




1956 


6.2 


16.3 


14.0 


9.2 




3.0 




1955 


6.0 


15.0 


13.3 


8.6 




2.8 





Sources: Monthly Vital Statistics Report , stnnmary report- - natality statistics 
Vol. 24, No. 11, Feb. 13, 1976, Vol. 22, No. 12, March 20, 1974; Vol. 23, No. 8, 
Oct. 31, 197A; Vol, 23, No. 3, June 7, 1974, Vol. 22, No. 7, Oct. 2, 
1973, 1970 Vital Statistics, "Trends on Illegitijnacy - U.S. 1940- 
1965", H.E.W., February 1968, Table 2. 

*Vital Statistics data reported for different age groupings in different 
years . 
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TABLE 5: Out -of -Wedlock Birtfa Rates in the U.S.^by 
Age of Mother; 1955-1974. Nonvhites 



(Births per 1,000 unmarried females in age group) 





% 
















Year 


15-19 


20-24 


25-29 


30-34 


35' 


-39* 


35-44" 


40+ ' 


1974 


88 .8 


104 .3 


78.8 


51.6 


23 


.3 




6.7 


1973 


89.7 


108.9 


82.4 


56.4 


20 


.2 


- 


7.2 


1972 


92.7 


113.1 


84.5 


56.3 


29 


.0 


- 


8.0 


1971 


92.4 


121.0 


93.3 


65.7 






21.6 


- 


1970 


90.8 


121.0 


93.8 


69.8 




- 


32.0 


10.0 


1969 


85.6 


116.6 


98.0 


73.5 




- 


34.7 


10.0 


1968 


.82.8 


118.3 


104.4 


80.6 




- 


25.2 




1967 


80.2 


128.2 


118.4 


97.2 




- 


28.9 


- 


1966 


76.9 


139.4 


143.8 


119.4, 




- 


33.8 


- 


1965 


75.8 


152.6 


164.7 


137.8 




- 


39.0 


- 


1964 


74.0 


164.2 


168.7 


132.3 






34.5 




1963 


73.8 


161.8 


171.5 


124.3 






34.4 




1962 


74.1 


163.6 


172.7 


115.2 






35.5 




1961 


77.6 


169.6 


172.7 


112.2 






37.4 




1960 


76.5 


166.5 


171.8 


104.0 






35.6 




1959 


80.8 


167.8 


168.0 


106.5 






34.9 




1958 


80.4 


153.2 


161.2 


110.5 






32.5 




1957 


81.4 


147.7 


142.6 


115.1 






30.3 




1956 


79.6 


143.5 


132.7 


113.7 






27.0 




1955 


77.6 


133.0 


125,2 


100.9 






25.3 





Source: See Table 3. 

*Vital Statistics data reported for different age groupings in different 
years . 
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woaen no decline is apparent at all. For some reason, the factors that have 
produced a decline in o-v childbearing among older age groups have not had a 

c 

sinilar result among yovng women. It is these youngest women for whom a birth 
is most untimely and who can be least expected to be self-sufficient, stable 
parents. The number of births to this age group is not at~ all trivial. In 1974, 
girls under age 19 had over 220,000 live o-w births, more than half of the 418,000 
o-w babies bom in that year. (see Table 6). 

The total number of o-w births to nonwhites is higher than the total to 
whites, although nonwhites comprise only a minority of the population. The white- 
tionwhiti difference is most pronounced at younger ages. However, as noted ear- 
lier, o-w fertility rates at these ages are falling among nonwhites but not 
among whites. Nonwhites bore 249,600 o-w babies in 1974, 60 percent of the total. 

The fact that the o-w fertility ratio is rising while the rate is falling 
suggests that marital fertility is falling more rapidly than non-marital fertility. 
Indeed, while the total number of births in the United States decreased by 3 per- 
cent from 1972 to 1974.(3,258,411 births to 3,159,958),. the number of out-of- 
wedlock births increased by nearly 4 percent (from 403,200 to 418,100). Is the 
increasing incidence of o-w childbearing among young women a cause for concern? 
What are the consequences of o-w childbearing for parent, child, and society? 
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TABLE 6: Number of Out-of-Wedkcic Births, by 
Age and Race of Mother, 1974 



Age 


White 


Nonwhite 


< 15 


3,300 


7,300 


15-19 


85,000 


125,700 


20-24 


49,600 


73 ,200 


25-29 


18,600 


26,400 


30-34 


7,600 


11,000 


35-39 


3,400 


• 4,700 


40+ 


V 

1,000 


1,300 




168,500 


249,600 


Total 


= 418,100 




National 


Center for 


Health Sti 



Vital Statistics Report > Advance Reogrt, Final Natality 
Statistics, 1976 , Vol. 24, No. 11, February 13, 1976, 
Table 11. ' 
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CHAFTER II: THE CONSEQUENCES OF OUT-OF-iCTLOCK rESIILITY FOR PAREOT, 
• CHIID AM) SOCIETY 

A. Infant Mortality and Morbidity 

Legitimacy status per se is not known to have any causal effect on the 
health of an infant; however the social disadvantages so often linked with o-w 
childbearing result in considerably higher rates of morbidity and mortality. 
Consequently, out-of-wedlock babies tend to enter the world at a physical dis- 
advantage, as well as at a social and economic disadvantage. The -mothers of 
children bom out of wedlock are often young and poor and lack access to adequate 
medical care. They may be ashamed to acknowledge their pregnancy and therefore 
do not receive necessary prenatal care* In addition, they are sometimes un- 
aware that they are pregnant until the pregnancy is somewhat advanced and so do 
not begin prenatal care early enough. Finally, they may be too immature phys- 
ically to carry a full-term gestation. Because of these factors, infant mor- 
tality is higher among o-w babies. 

Data -on infant mortality in the United States during the 1960's indicate 
that mortality for births to unmarried women exceeds that of births to married 
women for every age group except nonwhite mothers under age 20. In general, 
the difference in mortality by legitimacy status is greater for white as 
opposed to nonwhite births. The 1964-66 Infant Mortality Survey data indicate 

a mortality rate of 21 deaths per 1,000 live births among marital white births, 

2/ 

compared with a rate of 34 deaths for non-marital infants.— Among blacks, the 
mortality rates were 40 for marital and 45 for non-marital births. Being bom 
black has a clearer disadvantage for an infant's survival chances than does, 
being bom out of wedlock; nevertheless, being bom out of wedlock puts a 
child at a definite disadvantage from the very start. 

Fetal deaths are also higher for non-marital conceptions compared to 
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marital pregnancies, except for nonwhites under age 15. Of course, fetal and 

infant sjioi-taliry are generally higher acong young mothers; but rates are higher 

3/ 

aiaong young unmarried females than among young married females.— Labor is hard- 
er for younger mothers as well. One study found 20 percent of patients under 
age 15 to endure 21 to 47 hours of labor, compared to 6.5' percent of women aged 
19 

One commonly used indicator of prematurity and associated problems is a 
low infant birth weight. Although normal birth weight varies among different 
ethnic groups, a low birth weight is still a good indicator of the aggregate 
risk of mortality and morbidity. A study done in Baltimore found that birth 
weight was lowest for unm^-rried black women who received no prenatal care, 
were of low socioeconomic status, under age 15, and delivering their first child.-^^ 
This group manifests every trait that is associated with physical, disadvan- 
tages: extreme youth, poverty and lack of medical attention— all characteris- 
tics that unmarried women seem to have disproportionately relative to married 
women. Prematurity is not a trivial event, either. ' It L:-. ^^*en linked to in- 
creased incidence of epilepsy, cerebral palsy, lower IQ, deafness, blindness, 
and relatively poor motor development.'^^ Providing better health care for all 
pregnant women and encouraging early, frequent prenatal care would help reduce 
some of the problems of never-married mothers; however, the inadequate phys- 
ical development of the extremely young mother probably indicates that the mot- 
tality and morbidity of their offspring will remain higher than that of women 
in the 18 to 29 age range. 

B. Educational Attainment of the Unwed Mother 

Disruption of her education Is one of the most serious penalties that the 
young mother pays for becoming pregnant. A 1970 study of 17,000 school systems 
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foutid that scarcely one-third aade provision for the continued instruction 

of pregnant students Cutright reports that the proportion of wocien who 

finish^high school is considerably lover among both black and white women 

having o-w births. He does not feel that the pregnancy "caused" the early 

tersiination of education; however, his argument is only partially convincing. 

Clearly, some girls quit school and only later become pregnant. On the other 

hand, many girls become^^pregnant and then find that they cannot manage to com* 

plete their educations. Although resolution of the question of causality will 

have to await further research^ data on never-married mothers from the 1967 

Survey of Economic Opportunity show a clear association between pregnancy tim- 

8/ 

Ing and mother's education.— 



TABLE 7: Percent of Ever-Married Mothers Who 
Are High School Graduates, 1967, by 
Tlaing of First Birth and Race 

Non- 

First Birth White Whi£e 

Before Marriage 417* 257. 

1-7 months after marriage 54 42 

8-14 months " " * 59 39 

15-24 months " " . 62 46 

25+ months " " 66 44 

Source: Tables 1 and 2 in Fhllllps Cutright, 
"Timing the First Birth: Does It Matter?", 
Journal of Marriage & The Family . Vol. 35, No. 4, 
(November 1973). 

Furthermore, 1972 data provided by the National School Public Relations 

Association indicates that of the 210,000 school** age girls who became preg* 

9/ 

nant, 170,000 ~ 81 percent will never rectim to formal education.- The 
National Alliance Concerned with School«*Age Parents notes that pregnancy Is 
the most frequent slpgle reason that girls drop out of school, and that dls*- 
ruptlon of education occurs more frequently for the mother than the father 
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Presuriably, fathering a child out of wedlock does not affect the edu- 
catiotal attaiment of the nany nen who do not aarry the nother of their 
children, although no data are known to exist on this question. The school- 
ing of men whose brides are pregnant has been studied, though, and research- 
ers have found these men to be considerably less well-educated than men not 
involved in a premarital pregnancy. Again, however, the direction of causal- 
ity is unclear. In tha Detroit Family Growth Study, first conducted in 1962, 
fathers with preaaritally conceived children were found less likely to have 
finished high school regardless of their age at marriage. This finding sug- 
gests that in miiny cases their education was terminated prior to the preg- 
nancy. For example, among men aged 22 or older when they married, 50 percent 
of the husbands with preaaritally pregnant wives failed to complete high school 
(see Table 8). Since women in the. United States tend to pair with men several 

TABLE 8: Years of School Completed by Husband, by Hus- 
band's Age at Marriage and Timing of First 
Pregnancy 

Years of School Completed bv Husband 
Less than More than 

12 12 12 Total (n) 

All Couples 





45 


34 21 




1007. 


(208) 


Not Premarital ly Pregnant 


24 


37 39 




1007. 


(845) 






Husband A^ed 16-19 


at 


Marriage 






54 


39 7 




1007. 


( 56) 


Not Premarital ly Pregnant 


50 


33 16 




100% 


( 94) 






Husband A^ed 20-22 


at 


Marriage 




Premarital ly Pregnant 


37 


37 26 




1007. 


( 90) 


Not Premarital ly Pregnant 


25 


44 32 




100% 


(304) 






Husband Aged 23+ 


at 


Marriage 






50 


24 26 




1007. 


( 62) 


Not Premaritally Pregnant 


19 


30 47 




1007. 


(447) 


Source: Adapted from Table 


10 in L. Coombs et 


al 


f 





"Premarital Pregnancy and Status Before and After 
Marriage," American Journal of Sociology . Vol. 75, 
No. 5 (March, 1970), 800-20. 
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years older than thenselves- 7 it seezns possible that pregnancy would less 
of a cause of early termination of education among men, especially since many 
families exert special efforts to ensure the education of the male. Neverthe- 
less, o-v pregnancy and low educational attainment are correlated both among 
males and among females, rurther research will be necessary to untangle the 
causality and to explore whether the relationship differs for men and women* 

C. Later Economic Status of the Family 

The relationship between lower educational attainment and pregnancy out- 
of-wedlock for both wives and husbands suggests an association between pre- 
marital pregnancy and later economic status. Outright^ however, reports that 
timing and legitimacy staras of the first pregnancy had little impact on 
whether a woman later found herself in a poverty income family. Among res- 
pondents in the 1967 Survey of Economic Opportunity, eighty-one percent of 
white mothers whose first child was bom before her marriage were above the 
poverty line, compared to 93 percent of mothers having their first child at 
least two years after marriage (see Table 9). (Outright does note that of the 
30 never-married mothers, only half were above the poverty line.) The measure 
that he used a dichotomy of poverty/non-poverty is an extremely crude 

measure, though, and mor e detailed ana lyses do indicate a relationship. 

TABLE 9: Percent of Ever-Married Mothers Above the 
Poverty. Line by Timing of Their First 
Birth and Race, 1967 



Xlalng of 










First Birth 


Whites 


(n) 


Nonwhltes 




Before marriage 


817. 


386 


597. 


1,589 


1-7 months 


877. 


956 


657. 


1,034 


8-14 months 


897. 


3,491 


607. 


1,071 


15-24 months 


917. 


2,325 


717. 


674 


25+ months 


937. 


3,430 


687. 


975 



Source: Tables 1 and 2 in P. Outright, "Timing the 
First Birth: Does it Matter?" Journal of Marriage 
and the Family . Vol. 35, Ho. 4 (November 1973), 
585-95. 
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Ajnoug the couples interviewed in the Detroit Faaily Growth Study,— 
those couples whose first chilu was conceived before their narriage had a 
lower incoae and fewer assets, even xrfaen religion, age at carriage, marital 
duration, and education were controlled^ For ezazrple, asiong fanilies in which 
the husband graduated from college, income averaged $6y710 in fanilies with 
a preaarital conception relative to $8,820 for families not having a premar- 
ital conception. Assets were $4,530 for premaritally pregnant couples, con- 
pared with $8,470 for other couples • This difference occurred despite the 
fact that the premaritally pregnant couples received taore help from their parents. 

A number of factors could produce a negative association betveen premarital 
pregnaucy and subsequent income and assets. Any pregnancy has the obvious 
effect of raising expenditures for food, clothing, medical care, and housing and 
also tends to reduce the labor force participation of the mother. These higr: ex* 
penses combined with low income make accumulation of assets very difficult. In 
additir^T., there may be a considerable reduction in the gifts of household goods 
and money that young people usually receive ^.t weddings, showers, and on the birth 
of a child if there is no wedding or only a small and rather hurried wedding. 
Expenses that exceed income may require the early accxamilation of debts which 
strain the family budget for years to come. Those who become pregnant out of wed- 
lock may not be as effective planners, either for the short-term or long-term, or 
may lack experience in making careful decisions. 

For a variety of such reasons, it seems likely -that further analyses will 
support and extend the Detroit finding of a negative association between in- 
come and premarital pregnancy; however, it is possible that Outright 's perspec- 
tive may also be supported. That is, while an o-v pregnancy has a negative 
impact on later income and assets, it may not have a sufficiently strong effect 
to put couples below the poverty line. This may imply that as long as 
a woman manages to get married and stay married»her attachment to a man 
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can keep her out of poverty. The nean incoae of fexale heads or 

fanilies aged 25-44 in 1S73 was $5,951, compared to $11,931 for aale-headed 

13/ 

faailies and S15,114 for husoand-wife fanilies. — Lane and Morgan report 

narital disruption to be the nost ccnnon laanner of entering poverty status 

14/ 

for feaale heads of households. — Clearly, economic status is very much 
tied to marital status, especially for women. Thu*:, the inability of many 
women to obtain well-paid employment can mean that divorce, separation, and 
non-marriage thrust a mother into poverty. 

The income of never-married women is likely to be even l:^wer thaa the 
average for all female-headed households, since th«€ vcanen do ciiot hav/e the li 
inssarattce and scxvivcrs* benefits of widows or the alimony payments of 
dixrarcesss; mor are they as likely to receive child support payments. The 
eccmomix circumstances of never-married mothers have not been adequately 
docxsnented. It is probable that, given their lower education and the lack 
of male assistance available to thi* group, poverty is a serious problem. 
Data reported in a workltig paper by Rein and Rainwater certainly support 
this expectation (see Table 10). Although the authors do not present infor- 
mation on their source or on sample coii5)ositicn, the data appear to be based 
on the Michigan Panel Study of Income Dynamics. 

TABLE 10: Income of Mother-Headed Families , by Marital 

Status of the Mother 



Total Family [ Marital Status ■ 

Income Never-Married Separated Divorced Widowed 



< $3,000 307. 197. 137. 137. 

$3,000-4,999 367. 33% 167. 257. 

$5,000-7,499 - 197. 237. 317. 197. 

$7,500+ — 157. 267. 407. 437. 



Source: H. Heclo, L. Raiwater, M. Rein, and R. Weiss, 
"Single-Parent Families: Issues and Policies," unpublished 
working paper. 
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With such low incones, it seems likely that nany never-married nothers 
isust resort to welfare. Data on the c v jsition of the ATDC caseload suggest 
that this outcome is not uncocaon. According to the 1973 AJDC survey,, children 
\Aose father never married their mother comprise 32Z of all ATDC children, an 
increase from 21 percent who were on AFDC for this reason in 1961 •—^ Tn 1973, 
federal expenditures on APDC benefits tocal«d $7.2 billiom.— Although it Is 
not precisely clear what proportion of thiLs trital went for t±e support of o-* 
children, it would appear that roughly two bi^Ilion dollars rare spent for this 
purpose. Thus the poverty of the mever-marrr^i^d mother is net only a burden 
for her but a concern to government: pclicy-nnaucers as well. 

Clearly, there is a need for more detaiiued data on this subject. Given the 
large number of national surveys that 'lave collected data on ferrility and 
income dynamics (e.g., the National Fertility Study and the Michigan Panel Study 
of Income Dynamics) , it would seem that further analysis could be conducted on 
the association between o-w pregnancy and later family income fairly exped- 
itiously. To evaluate the effect of o-w childbearing, it is important to dis- 
tinguish the impact of young age at birth and socioeconomic factors from the 
effect of o-w conception per se (or include? their interaction) , since they 
tend to be associated. Researchers should also follow Oitright's example with 
respect to differentiating between births that occur before marriage from con- 
ceptions that are legitimated by marriage before the birth. In addition, given 
the paucity of information on the topic, the financial status of never-married 
mothers needs to be documented. Even if women who become premaritally preg- 
nant marry and avoid poverty, it must be noted that premarital pregnancy is 
also associated with a higher probability of divorce, so the diifferential risk 
of povei'ty for an out-of-wedlock conception is not eliminated by marriage. 
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D. Marital Dissolution 

Divorce rates are regularly found to be higher azjong couples who were 
pregnant at the time of the narriage. A longitudinal study of 1,304 couples 
included 59 couples who divorced during -.he course of the study. It was 
noted that of the couples who divorced, 41 percent were preiaaritally pregnant 
compared to 18 percent of the covples who remained married.—^ Cutright 
reports that premarital ly pregnant couples who ciarry are twice as likely to 

no/ 

divorce as other couples. It is unclear, offhand, how inuch of this 

disadvantage is due simply to the pregnancy, since an early irarriage forced 

by pregnancy is often associated with interrupted schooling and a young 

age at narriage, factors which, as noted, also present liabilities to a 

young couple trying to ziake a go of mcrriage. Bumpass aid Sweet, in a 

study based on the 197'^' National Fertility Study, have controlled for a 

variety of such factors. They report that after controlling for marital 

duration, age at marriage and years of schooling, premarltally pregnant 

whites still suffered marital disruption (divorce or separation) rates 2 

percentage points higher than women whose first conception took place after 

marriage. These women who married were less likely to experience marital 

disruption, however, than women who became pregnant but did not marry until 

after the birth. Women with an o-w first birth had marital disruption rates 

11 points higher than women with a post-marital first birth, even controll- 

19/ 

ing for age at marriage, duration, and years of schooling. 

The ultimate costs of marital disruption are a subject of much con- 
tention. The financial costs seem qiiite well-established but there 
is disagreement as to the social and psychological costs. It is clear, 
however, that the dislocations and trauma of disagreement, unhappiness, 
separation, and reconstruction are at the very least a temporary disability. 
Although this issue may never be neatly quantified and resolved, most 
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people seec likely to agree chat a stable, harmonious relationship is pre- 
ferable to a narriage marked by dissatisfaction a:^ eventually by divorce, even 
if Chat divorce is foUcwed by a second, satisfactory carriage. 

r. The Icoact of Being aoro Out of Wedloc k on the Child 

Although it seem highly likely that the disadvantaged environoent thac 
tends tc be the lot of the o-w child bus an impact on its development, very 
little empirical research concerning the long-term impact of being bom 
out of wedlock has been unearthed. A study published in Toronto in 1943 
reported that 47 percent of 92 o-w children showed "maladjustment" as teen- 
agers, and that more than 20 percent seemed to. manifest si^rioas behavior pro-^ 
Mems; hruever, no comparisons with children bom within marriage were made" 
A second study compared children bom within marriage with children bom 
outside marriage. The children were all black AJDC recipients in the same 
Missouri county. Children born out of wedlock were found to score lower in 
intelligence, teachers' ratings, academic grades, several California Test of 
' Personality scales, and on age-grade placement. Only school absence did not 
differ betweerj-^the two groups. In addition, the differences were greater ^ 
among the older children, suggesting that deterioration may occur over time. 
..Clearly., a crucial variable affecting consequences for the child is 
^ whether or not the pregnancy was wanted. Tragmentary evidence suggests that 
a majority of non-marital births are unwanted. One study found 9C percent 
of a sample of black AFDC mothers with o-w children defined the births as 
unwanted .-^^ Kantner and Zelnik found that of the unmarried girls 15-19 in 
• their national probability survey sample, both black and white, who became 
pregnant. 73 percent had not intended the pregnancy^^Bemstcin and Meezan 
report that only 38 percent of the unmarried AFDC mothers that they interi 
vlwed 'felt happy or pleased when they learned of thUr pregnancy.^ Thus- 
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tr would sees: rhac generally the o-w child is not a vanced child; and several 

studies have indicated that the unwanted child suffers scae disaiivantage. 

Newell reports that the behavior of mothers who stated that their child had 

26/ 

been unwelcone alternated between overprotectiveness and hostile behavior."^ 

Robson and >toss report frcTn a stiall, clinically-oriented study that six of the 

nine smothers late in the development of attachaent for their infant were wc?cien 

77/ 

who "siaply did not want their babies/^—- 

An unusually careful study conducted in Czechoslovakia compared children 
bom after their others were denied an abortion with children matched for 
grade in school, sex, birth order, number of siblings, marital status of the 
mother, and father's occupation. Platers were unaware of which group the child 
belonged to. Gross differences in adjustment between the groups of children 
were not discovered; however researchers noted several differences. Hiey con- 
clude ' 

The higher incidence of illness and hospitalization, despite 
the same biological start in life, slightly poorer school 
maVks and performance despite the same level of intelligence, 
somewhat worse integration into the peer group all these 
point to a higher risk sitxiation for the child and the family, 
as veil as for society... The gross data available so far 
reveal that boys bom from unwanted pregnancies are more en- 
dangered in the development of their personalities than girls, 
although there are no marked differences between the sexes on 
indicators conce^^ng the biological , foundation (initial phys- 
ical condition) . — 



It is noteworthy that these data are based on 220 cases in which children were 
bom and raised by the mother, out of 555 cases in which abortion requests were 
twice denied. The case base was diminished by 43 women who obtained legal abortions 
elsewhere, 80 reportedly spontaneous abortions, 6 infant deaths, 19 adoptions, 
2 children who were permanently r,laced in institutions, 6 women who were 
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found not zo have been pregnant, and 149 women who had aoved fron Prague 
or could not be located for other reasons. The population of the live 
births that were actually studied gsrobably constitutes, then, the least 
unwanted of the xxnwanted, since so nany of the woaen sanaged to avoid bearing 
or raising their unwanted child. In addition, the women were denied abortions 
presTsaably in part because they were judged to be able to handle the pregnancy; 
and nearly all of the women had been married (though their family situations 
terided to be relatively unstable). The main factor working against these chil** 
dren appears, then, to be their unwanted status* The children in- the study are 
currently nine years old and^hopefully, subsequent reports on their development 
will be forthcoming. Although further work should be done on this question 
for example^ exploring sub«*group differences — it would appear that unwanted 
children are disadvantaged by their unwanted status. And it is not difficult 
to conjecture why that would be so* 

To the extent that the experience of o-w motherhood is difficult, 
frightening* and lonely for the mother, the child may find itself in 
the guardianship of a parent with emotional problems. Given the lack of 
both personal and economic resources available to the unmarried, these pro* 
blems may produce considerable personal disorganization. We know that 
fathers infrequently contribute child support; it seems unlikely that many 
provide significant emotional support. Only 12 percent of the unmarried 

welfare mothers stixdied by Bernstein and Meezan still maintained a rela- 

29/ 

tionship with the father of their child, a proportion very similar to that 

found by researchers conducting a study of unmarried mothers who kept their 
30/ 

child. — The circumstances of children in families formed by the marriage 
of their mother with a man other than their father are not known. 

Motherhood at beflt is a tiring and demanding task which could easily 
become a source of great unhappiness if adequate financial, social, and 

40 
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emotional supports do not exists To what extent does the unhappy parent pro- 
ject her or his anger on to the child, blaming it for the dissatisfying cir- 
cumstataces -of the parent^ s- life? One study suggests that o-w children are 3% 
times more likely to be victims of child abuse than their proportion in the * 
population would imply ."^ This finding is supported by a Massachusetts , . 

study in which' 50. percent of 115 abused' children were found to have been 

. 30/ 

conceived premarital ly.'*^ Gelles writes, "The unwanted child can become 
the receiver of a parent's aggression... because the unwanted child is, in 
fact, a source, of stress for the family. The abusive parent is not lashing 
out at a projected source of his troubles, he is beating a concrete source 
of family stress/* Being bom out of wedlock and being unwanted are, of 
course, not synonymous; but* they do seem to" be closely intertwined, with 

each factor posing considerable disadvantage to the chiid. 

*■ ' 

Qther effects on the child of being born out of wedl9ck can be. extra- 
po.late<3. from related lines of research* As reported above, statistics indi- 
cate that a child conceived oiat of wedlock is more likely to die in spqnliane- 

ous abortion, at biirth,-or as. an infant.. It is also more likely to be in- 

34/ 

tentionally aborted. — It is more likely to be impoverished, whether raised - 
by just one of its parents or by both. If its parents do marry, the child is 

likely to have to endure the divorce of its parents. In addition, Cuttight 

35/ 

reports — that women who conceive their first child out of wedlock tend to 

have larger families .than women who conceive their first child after 



TABLE U: Delation's From Average Family Size, 

Controlling Education", Age of Mother at First Birth, 
and Residence, by Race of Mother 

White Nonwhite 

s ■ 

First birth before marriage 143 -.04 

Pregnant at marriage .50 ..56 - 

First' birth in 8-I4\'months .34^ .51 ' 

First birth in -15-24 months .06 -.26 
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being married for some months (see Table 11). Furthennore, it has been re- 
peatedly documented that children from large families have lower I.Q. scores, 



poorer academic performance ^and lower achievement motivation scores, even con- 

) ch] 
37/ 
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trolling for social class, than do children from smaller families, — though once 



again the tausal chain is unclear 

A composite picture formed from the various fragmentary pieces would sug- 
gest that the costs of o-w childbearing to parent, child and society are rather 
high. It would appear, then, that a trend toward rising rates oi: o-w births 
is not a particularly desirable phenomenon. Why has the incidence of o-w child- 
bearing risen over the last quarter of a century? There is no one, clear reason 
of course. Indeed ^^^^e reasons are not clear at all. A model explaining the 
incidence of out-of-wedlock fertility will be presented and discussed in the 
next section, with particular attention to variables that are amenable to pol- 
icy intervention; but it will be clear early on that there is a great need for 
additional work on this issue. 
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CHAPTER III: THE DETERMINAOTS OF OUT-OF-WEDLCXIK FERTIUTY: AN ACCOUNTING MODEL 
AND A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

A. A Model of Out-of -Wedlock Fertility 

Bearing a child out of wedlock can usefully be seen as the end-*product 
of a long and complicated process, one that involves decisions about becoming 
sexually active, about using contraception, and if pregnant, decisions about 
an abortion, about marriage, and about adoption. In addition to the various 
decisions that people make in a more or less free and informed way, the pro- 
cess is influenced by factors outside the personal control of the participants, 
such as, the fecundity of the couple or the occurrence of a miscarriage. Al- 
though it is not possible to predict whether a particular woman who skips con- 
traception on a particular occasion will become pregnant, it is possible to 
develop aggregate probabilities. That is, of 100 sexually inexperienced females 
of a given age, how many will become sexually active during a given time per- 
iod, and of these how many will become pregnant? Of those becoming pregnant, 
how many will abort? And so forth. 

A model is proposed here that traces the process of becoming a parent 
out of wedlock. It is an ^"accounting" model in the sense that estimates of 
the probability of making the transition from one stage to another are 
used to produce a count of the numbers of individuals who have progressed 
through the different stages of the process. The elements of the basic model 
are presented on the following page, and the model is illustrated in Figure 2 
"for never-married females. 



IB « P 



risk 



risk 



LB 
C 



IB 
LB 



population at risk: the number or sexually active 
and fecund females who are not currently married 

p » P , . SA . F 

risk total 

SA = proportion sexually active 

F » proportion of sexually active who are fecund 

p e number of females not currently married 

total 

number of conceptions: the number of females at risk who become 
pregnant 

^ ^risk ^ nx c/nx x c/x' 

p » proportion not using contraception 
nx 

p « proportion who get pregnant given that they 

^' ^ do not use contraception 

P « proportion using contraception 

X . 

P » proportion who get pregnant given that they 

^ use contraception 

number of live births: the number of conceptions that ^re not 
aborted 

13 » C X (1 - LA - - SpA) 

LA « proportion of pregnancies 'legally aborted 

lA » proportion of pregnancies illegally aborted 

SpA « proportion of pregnancies spontaneously 
aborted 

number of illegitimate births; the number of live births that are 
not legitimated by marriage, 

IB = LB X NM 

NM « proportion of live births not legitimated by 

marriage 
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FIGURE 2: 

MODEL OF OUT-OF-WEDLOCK CHILDBEARING PROCESS 
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Having arrived at an estliaate of the number of o-w births, it is still 
necessary to explore the family and support situation of the out-of-wedlock 
child — whether the mother keeps and supports the child herself; whether the 
mother keeps the child and receives welfare; or whether the mother gives up 
custody of the child. The outcome of greatest public policy concern is the 
proportion of women who. keep their child and support it with welfare bene- 
fits, that is, who become female-headed households on welfare. 

FHH-W « IB X A X FHH-S 

P2H-W * the number of female headed households on 
welfare 

A « proportion of children not given away to 

adoptive or foster parents 

FBH-S « the proportion of female-headed households not 
supported by own or family earnings 

The estimation of these various proportions is a difficult task. The * 
data are limited, and in some instances no data ara available at all. In 
other cases estimates can be reached only if dubious assumptions are made. The 
ensuing discussion of o-w fertility is organized aroxmd the several equations. 

B. The Population at Risk:?^^^^^ 

I. The Total Number of Unmarried' Females :P^^^^j^ 

The possibility of bearing an out-of-wedlock child is restricted, by 
definition, to the unmarried members of the population. It follows that a 
country with early and universal marriage will have little potential for 
out-of-wedlock childbearing. Low m;irriage rates, on the other hand, leave a 
large proportion of the population at risk. A related factor is the pro- 
portion of the population below the usual age of marriage. A population that 
has experienced hi^ recent birth rates will have a large proportion of 
yoimg people, which increases its potential for out-of-wedlock childbearing. 
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The number of o-w_births .occurring in the United States has risen 
almost inevitably as the number of young women in the population has 
increased. In 1960, there were 5.5 million girls aged 14-17; by 1970, 
there were 7.7 million. Their proportion in the population rose from 6.1 
percent to 7.5 percent. The number of young women aged 18-20 inci ed 
from 3.6 million to 5.5 million — from 3.9 to 5.3 percent of the ;»pula- 

tion. Demographers predicted that the number of o-w births would . 

rise simply because of the increased number of young people at risk of an 
Q-w conception. 

In 1968, the Census Bureau published an extrapolation of the number of 

o-w births that could be expected through 1980 if o-w fertility rates and 

^he proportion unmarried, by age, remained constant. That is to say, a 

projection was made taking account of only the growth and changing age dis* 

tribution of the population. An increase in the numb^er of o-w births from 

291,000 in 1965 to over 400,000 in 1980 was predicted as a result of the 

38 / 

greater number of unmarried women of reproductive ige. By 1973 
(the most recent year for which Vital Statistics data on o-w births are 
available), the Census Bureau's estimate was already too low by approximately 
60,000^ irths. One reason that their estimate was too low is that marriage 
rates fell. 

Table 12 presents data on the proportion of teenagers 15-19 ever- 
married for 'the United States from 1900 through 1970. The data for 1950 
indicate the sharp rise m marriage rates among young people following World 
War II, The proportion of young females married declined slightly between 
1950 and "i960 and then dramatically between 1960 and 1970. 
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Table 12 • Percent of Teenagers Ever Married, 
United States, 1900-1970 



Year 




7. Evftr Married 


, Ajied 


15-19 






All 


Races 


White 


Nonwhlte 




Male 


Fe- 


Male 


Fe- 


Male 


.Fe- 






Male 




Mai f% 




lis JU c 


1900 


1.0 


11.3 


0.9 


10.4 


1.9 


17.0 


1910 


1.2 


11.7 


1.0 


10.7 . 


2.3 


18.4 


1920 


2.1 


12.9 


1.9 


11.8 


4.0 


21.2 


1930 


1.8 


13.1 


1.5 


11.8 , 


3.6 


21.9 


1940 


1.7 


11.9 


1.6 


10.9 


3.2 


19.0 


1950 


3.3 


17.1 


3.2 


16.5 


4.4 


21.1 


1960 


3.9 


16.1 


3.9 


16.1 


3.8 


16.2 


1970 


4.1 


11.9 • 


4.1 


12.0 


4.5 


11.3 



Source: J. Sklaar and B. Berkov, "Teenage Family Fonaation 
in Postwar America," Family Planning Perspectives , Vol. 6, 
No. 2, Spring 1974, Table 2, page 82. 



There has been a corresponding increase In the median age at marriage 

39/ 

for vomen, from 20.3 in 1950 to 21.0 in 1973. — • Thus, in addition to the 
fact that there are more young people in the population., a greater propor- 
tion of these young people are unmarried and at risk of a.n o-w pregnancy. 
Table 13 presents data on the number and proportion of single females in 
various age groups in the United States. 



Table 13 : The Number and. Proportion of U.S 
Females Never-Married, 1970 



Age Number of Never Total IJumber Percent of All Females 

Married F^^les of Females Never Marriad 

14-17 7 ,522,000 7 ,728 ,000 97 

18-1.9 2,688,000 3,561,000 76 

20-24 3,012,000 8,386,000 36 

25-29 732,000 -6,854,000 11 

30-34 367,000 5,774,000 6 

35-44 614,000 11.782,000 5 
14,yj3,UUU 44,085,000 

Source: Statistical. Abstract of the U.S. 1971, Table 38 
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As noted in Table 5 , the largest absolute ntmber o£ o-w births occurs to 
females aged 15-19. This is not surprising considering that the great 
majority of this age group are unmarried and thus at risk of an o-w birth. 

In 1970, there were nearly 15 million unmarried women aged L4-4A in 
the United States, approximately 10 million of them aged 14-19. This is 
the total population eligible or -^^q^^]^- These data for ^^otal rep- 
resent the true population at risk of o-w childbearing, however, since not 
all of them are fecund or sexually active. 

It is extremely difficult to estimate accurately what proportion of 
the uvmiarried are actually at risk of an o-w birth, since not all are sex- 
ually active. Also, the degree of risk varies depending x)n level of sexual 
activity. Estimates of sexual experience need to include information on . 
frequency of intercourse and need to be updated regularly, since rapid change 
in sexual mores seems to be occurring. In addition, not ail women, especially 
very young women and women over 44, are fecund, 

2 . The Proportion Who Are Fecund: F 

The measurement of fecundity --the capacity t6 reproduce — is more dif- 
ficult than the^measurement of fertility — actual reproduction-- because 
fecundity is unobservable. Childlessness can not be assumed to be an 
indicator of the lack of fecundity, , since voluntary childlessness is not un- 
common. A study of Indianapolis couples found 16 percent of the couples 

40/ 

to be childless, 40 percent of them by choice. — On the other hand, as 

low as 3 percent of a population has been reported childless (in rural Min- 
41/ 

nesota) . — The incidence of childlessness varies by age at marriage, being 

42/ 

higher for late marriers, — and probably differs between the married and non- 
married population if one assmes that some health-related selection factor 

43/ 

influences the likelihood of marriage. — Nonfecundity due to physiological 
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1940 the ;nean age of menarche was 13.5. Assuming that fertility is not at- 
tained for 2% 7aars, on the average, a^iter first menstruation, he calculates 
that 37 percent of females aged 15% were fully fecund in 1940, coinpared with 
69 percent in 1968. 

Ttie earlier arrival of sexual maturity naturally increases the Incidence 
of pregnancy, irrespective of any increase in sexual activity (assuming that 
there is some sexual activity occurring) ; this point has been noted by sev- 
eral writers. The extent to which early maturation increases a girl's in- 
terest in and desire for sexual activity has, however, never been commented 
on, it appears. It is possible that today's young vomen are not only fecund at 
an earlier age, but are also interested in sex at an earlier age. As girls 
mature earlier, they are sexually desirable at a younger age as well. Since 
these physiological changes have occurred along with increased societal per- 
missiveness in dres3s activity, and values, it is difficult to sort out the 
relative contributions of these several factors. However, it is clear that 
improved health and nutrition have had an effect in increasing the incidence of 
o-w and early childbearing. Table 16 indicates the proportion of young 
women fully fecund at a given age in 1940 and in 1968. These more detailed 
data, will be used for females under age 20, since the year to year change is 
so great. (These figures may represent slight overestimates, since they do 
not take into account the fecundity of the male partner; interestingly, male 
fecxmdity is not generally considered in the literature on non-marital fer- 
tility*) The 2% year delay to full fecundirj will be used, on the assumption 
that the more fectrad young women are the most sexually iattrested; that is, 
that fecundity is probably higher among the sexually active. 
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TABLE 16: Estimated Percent of Women Fullv Fecund at a 

Given Age or Earlier, Assuming an Observed Mean 
Age at Menarche of 13.54 in 1940 and a Decline 
to 12.54 in 19.68, by Length of Period of Adoles- 
cenc Sterxlity. 



Age at Menarche 


Number of Cases 
Observed 
(Mean Age - 12.54) 


Percent Fully Fecund if 
of Adolescent Sterility 


Period • 
is: 






2;5 Years 




3 Years 






1940 


1968 




1940 


1968 


8.5 


4 


0 


0 




0 


0 


9 


5 


0 


0 




0 


0 


9.5 


18 


0 


0 




0 


0 


' 10 


49 


0 


0-' 




0 


0 


10.5 


104 


0 


0 




0 


0 


11 


198 


" 0 


0.1 




0 


0 


11.5 


368 


0 


0.3 




0 


0.1 


12 


526 


0.1 


1 




0 


0.3 


12 5 


629 


0.3 


3 




0.1 


1 


13 


561 


1 


6 




0.3 


3 




422 








1 
1 


£ 
O 


14 


189 


6 


23 




3 


13 


14 5 


107 


13 


37 




6 


23 


15 


55 


23 


54 




13 


37 


15.5 


25 


37 


69 




23 


54 


16 


17 


54 


80 




37 


69 


16.5 


4 


69 


88 




54 


80 


17 


0 


80 


93 




69 


88 


17.5 


0 


88 


94 




80 


93 


18 


0 


93 


95 




88 


94 


18.5 


0 


94 


95 




93 


95 


19.5 


0 


95 






95 




20 


0 


95 






95 




Total 


3,281 











Source: Outright, 1972a, Table 2, page 26. 
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3. The Proportion Who Are Sexually Active; SA 

Despite the direct association betveen sexual activity and chlldbearlng, 
very little Is known about the Incidence, age of onset, tuning, frequency, 
and characteristics of partners Involved In nonsiarltal Intercourse. The best 
source of data is the 1971 national probability sample of women aged 15 to 
19 conducted by Kautner and Zelnik of Johns Hopkins University. Their data 
indicate that premarital sexual activity is quite coomon, especially among 
black youth, and that the incidence increases steadily with age.— ^ Table 
17 reports the proportion of young women who have ever had Intercourse, by 
age and race. 

TABLE 17: Percent of Unmarried Women Aged 15-19 
in 1971 Who Have Ever Had Intercourse, 
by Age and Race 





Black 


White 


Total 


15 


327. 


IIZ 


14 


16 


46 


18 


21 


17 


57 


22 


27 


18 


60 


34 


37 


19 


81 


40 


47 


15-19 


54 


23 


28 



Source: Zelnik and Kantner, 1972, p. 360. 

More important to the likelihood of conception, however, is t*:^ frequency 
of intercourse. Table 18 reports the proportion of young women who have ever 
had sexual intercourse, who actually had Intercourse during the last month, by 
age, race, and frequency of Intercourse during the month. Clearly, at most ages 
the modal frequency is zero. Despite the fact that most young women are not 
engaging in sexual intercourse in any given month, it is important to note the 
hi^ proportion who are. Table 19, based on Tables 17 and 18, reports the 
proportion of women, by age and race, who indicated that they had had intercourse 
at least once during the month prior to the interview. 
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TABLE 18:* Percent Distribution of Frequency of Intercourse in *'Last Month", 
bv Age and Race^ 



Freouency in t|St monih 



Age 


None 


1-2 


3-5 


6 Of more 


Toiel 


BUck 


White 


Black 


While 


Buck 


White 


Sleek 


Whixf 


Buck 


Whiti 


15 '. 




' 49.6 


34.4 


27.4 


14.6 


13J 


5.7 


9.7 


100.0 


100.0 


>6 


46.4 


45.2 


30.4 


37.1 


16.2 


2.6 


7.0 


4.1 


100.0 


1OO.0 


17 


38.6, 


32.1 


40.2 


35.4 


,T5.7 


18.0 


' 5.5 


14.5 


100.0 


1OC.0 


18 




35.0 


333 


24.9 


J3.2 


.21.4 


8.4 


18.7 


100.0 


1OC.0 


19 ; - 


33.6 


33.8 


25.1 


23.1 


'31.1 


•18.9 


10.2 


24.2 


.100.0 


1OC.0 




41.0 


37.3 


32.5 


28.5' 


18.8 


18.0 


7.6 


16.1 


100.0 


10C.0 



'^«rccntage« computed omitiing those who gave no eniwer 
to the cuettion; this amounted to 7.3 Percent of the blacks and 
6.3 percent ot the whites. 



Source: Zelnik and Kantner, 1972, p. 364. 



TABLE 19: Proportion of Females 15-19 Reporting 
They Had Intercourse in "Last MontH* 
By Age and Race 





Black 


White 


15 


187. 


6% 


16 


25 


10 


17 


35 




18 


33 


22 


19 - 


53 


26 



Source: Derived from data in Tables 17 and 18 . 

The. data presented in Table 19 provide the best estimate of premarital' 
3«xual activity, but may nevertheless understate the level of sexual activity 
in the second half of the seventies decade, because- the data are four years 
.old and a rapid expansion of sexual permissiveness seems to be under vay, 
Zelnik and Kantner' data illustrate the trend. Iji Table 20, one can observe 
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TABLE 20: Percent That Had First Intercourse at ^ch Age, 

by Current Age and Race 



A9« fint 
intercoune 



-Currtnt age 



15 



16 



Bl«ck 



Whice I Biack While 



17 



Buck White 



IB 



Biack 



Whice Black 



19 



Whiie 



<J2 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 



17J3 
14.2 
34.7 

23J& 



8.0 
V .5 
30.8 
43.7 



3.0 
6.0 
21.8 
313 
37.3 



5.5 
3.7 
10.4 
29.8 
50.6 



5.0 
4.6 
7J2 
30 J3 
36.9 
16.0 



1.1 
1.3 
6.9 
14.4 
51.4 
24.9 



3.3 
3.7 
6.6 
10.8 
29.5 
32.8 
13J3 



6.0 
4.3 
2.8 
6.8 
16.6 
30.3 
33.2 



• Toul* 



100.0 



100.0 100.0 



100.0 



100.0 I 100.0 



100.0 



100.0 



0.9 
2.6 
4.2 
8.2 
25.0 
34.0 
223 
IJ 



1.4 
1.2 
0.6 
1 J 
11.7 
23.7 
35.7 
24.4 



100.0 



1U0.0 



^Baia excludes 3.7 parceni of i^e blacks »nd 2.8 percent of 
th« iMhitc$ for whom informacion on aga of fine incercoursa wai 
not 'available. 



Spurce:. Zelnik and Kantner, 1972, p. 364, 



that. the proportion of wcmien ever having intercourse by age 14, for example, 
is much higher among the younger females than among thosa aged 18 or 19 at the 
time of the interview. Even allowing for memory lapses over time among the old- 
er girls, it seems that over just a four-year period more girls had come to 
initiate their sexual experience at an early age. 

Outright does not feel that the steady increase in o-w childbearing since 
1940 is^due^ to increased sexual activity but to greater fecundity and fewer spon- 
taneous abortions, changes that are due to improved health and nutrition dur- 
ing--prepadolescent years. — He maintains that no improvement in contraceptive 
technology reached the unmarried population until at least 1968; thus he rules 
out the one factor that would prevent an increase in sexual activity from having 
a direct association with the increase in o-w births. As he notes, a decline in 
the age at menarche would mainly affect the fertility of girl:-, who are 15, 16, and 
17, (In 1940, 93 percent of the 18 year-old females were fecund, so the rise to 
95 percent in 1968 had little effect on the fertility of this age group.) It 
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will be noted frois Tables 4 and 5, however, that o-v fertility rates increased 
aaong all age groups between 1940 and the late sixries, not just among the young, 
newly fecund age group (a point which Cutright acknowledges elsewhere) ^ Hiere- 
fore a change in the age of menarche cannot be a cotiplete explanation. And 
there are a number of bits and pieces of evidence — besides the Zelnik/Kantner 
data and in addition to the increasing liberality in advertising, literature^ 
dress, and entertainment that are so readily apparent ~ that indicate that non- 
marital sexual activity is on the increase. 

A national poll on sexual attitudes and experience, appropriately cocmis- 
sioned by the Playboy Foundation, suggests that an increase has occurred in 
the proportion of persons who engage in premarital intercourse, especially among 
females. Xs Table 21 shows, only 31 percent of women over age 55 reported pre- 
marital intercourse, while 81 percent of the youngest age group did. Other data 
from this study indicate that by age 17, a third of the single white females 
had had premarital intercourse, a proportion that rose to 75 percent by age 25. 
The estimate for seventeen-year-olds is a bit hi^er than the Zelnik and Kantner 
figure, but either fl ure represents a rather dramatic increase in sexual activity 
among young people. For example, Kinsey's interviews between 1938 and 1949 pro- 
duced the following data: by age 15, 3 percent o^ single white females had ever 
had intercourse; by age 17, about 10 percent had; by age 19, the proportion rose 
to 18-19 percent; by age 25, a third had had premarital intercourse. 

TABLE 21: Percent Ever Having Premarital 
Coitus: Total Married Sample, 
by Aee and Sex 

18-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-f , . 

Male 95 92 86 89 / 84 ^ 

Female 81 65 41 36 5- 31 ' * ' . 

Source: M. Hunt, Sexual Behavior in the 197Qs , 1974. 
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Along with a change in behavior, a change in attitudes regarding allow- 
able sexual activity seens to have occurred, and these data suggest that 
the change has really been fairly recent. For exaaple. Roper polls in 1937 
and 1959 found no significant change between these two dates (see Table 22) « 



TABLE 22: Opinions of Roper Poll Respondents on the Question 'Do You 

Think It is All Right for Either or Both Parties to a Marriage 
to Fave Had Previous Sexual Intercourse?" 1937-59 

1937 1959 

All right for both 22 22 

All right for men only 8 0 

All right for neither 55 54 

Don't know or refused to answer 14 16 

Source!, M. Hunt, Sexual Behavior in the 1970s, 1974, Table 12. 

Several studies of the attitudes of college students during that same time 
period^ also indicate a rather low level of acceptance of preniari.tal sexual re- 
lations (see Table 23). 



.TABLE 23: Percentage of Students Checking Each of Four Statements 
Representing Attitudes on Premarital Sex Standards 



• 

* 


11 COLUCU 


MICHIGAN STATT U 






1952-1955 


1947 


1940 


ArrnoytD standard 


{N = 3000) 


{S = 2000) 


(iV »^ 173) 






Males 




SXXUU. UJLATXONS 








For both 


20 • 


16 


15 


None for either 


52 


59 


49 


i^oT men only 




10 


23 


Between enpged only 


16 


15 


11 






Females 




For both 


5 


2 


6 


^ Nono-tor cither 


65 


76 


76 


For xoen only 


23 


15 


11 


* Between engaged only 


7 


7 


6 ' 



Source: I. Reiss, The Social Context of Prgmarltal 
Sexual Permissiveness, 1967, Table 22. 
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During the last several years, however, opinions seen to have changed a 
great deal. A q^iestion posed in the Playboy stndy on the acceptability of pre- 
oarital intercourse documents a radical shift in opinions , especially acoDg 
the youngest respondents and among women (see Table 24) . It is interesting to 

TABLE 24: Percent of Respondents Agreeing that Premarital Coitus 
Is Acceptable, bv Ag^e of Respondent 

Males Females 
18-24 55 and over 1&-24 55 and over 

For a TTtaTL' 

— where sf^ong af- 

fection exists 86 57 73 32 

For a woman: 

~where strong af- 
fection exists 80 48 59 11 

Source: M. Hunt, Sexual Behavior in the 197Qs , 1974, 
Table 14. 

note that a double standard still exists, and that it is stronger among females 
than among males. The double standard can be noted in earlier surveys as vell« 
It is more germane to note, however, that college students several decades ago 
ahm a much lower level of approval of premarital relations than do survey res- 
pondents of the same age today. 

It is unfortunate that data on the sexual experience of Americans are 3o 
limited and so subject to bias. Neither the Kinsey study nor the college stu- 
dent studies can be argued to accurately represent the attitrud^^s and behavior 
of all Americans, and it is therefore not possible to conclude definitively that 
changes in the age and frequency of sexual experience have occurred. The clas«- 
sic Kinsey study has been criticized for not being representative of the typical 
person, the assumption being that people who were willing to discuss their se:^ 
lives freely were probably more liberal and sexually active than the "average" 
person. If the early data are biased in this way, however, then the degree of 
change may actually be underestimated. But because no certain baseline can be 
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established, the proportion of the increase in o-w childbearing that can be at- 
tributed to an increase in sexual activity cannot be pinpointed. It does seen 
reasonable to conclude that change of an important if not quantifiable laagnitude 
has occurred, such that the proportion of females who have ever had intercourse 
by a given age has increased and that attitudes have become fairly accepting of 
such behavior. It is also safe to conclude that an increase in sexual behavior, 
other factors being equal, will result in an increased nuinber of conceptions. 

The data from the Zelnik/Kantner study, presented in Tables 17-19, will 
be used as estimates of the sexual activity of young people, with the caveat 
that if the trend toward earlier sexual experience has continued, the data may 
uaderstate the level of sexual activity somewhat. For women aged 20 and up, 
it will be necessary to extrapolate the age trends or develop estimates from 
other currently unknown sources. Given the importance of knowledge about sexual 
functioning to issues concerning fertility, the spread of venereal disease, the 
use of abortion, and the well-being of individuals both in and out of marriage, 
it is truly surprising and unfortunate that data do not exist to fill the gaps 
in current knowledge. 

C. The Proportion Who Conceive: (P P , -f P P , ) 
nx c/nx X c/x 

Advances in contraceptive technology during the past several decades have 
provided couples who are interested in preventing or postponing births with 
highly efficient, convenient, and inoffensive methods. The pill and the lUD, if 
used correctly, are approximately 99 percent effective. In addition, they are 
clean, inconspicuous, and are used separately from the sexual act, so that usage 
does not interfere with spontaneity in lovemaking. Despite the recency of their 
Introduction, public awareness of these methods is widespread. For example, in 
th^iir laational probability sample of women aged 15-19, Kantner and Zelnik found 
th>;C li^erly all of the young women interviewed had at least heard of birth con- 
trol pills, regardless of whether they were personally sexually active. 
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Although fever than half of the young voaen vho had not had intercourse had 
heard of the TJD (see Table 25), approxinatelv tvo-thirds of the sexually 
active young vonen had heard of the lUD. Clearly, avareness that there are 
w23/e CO prevent pregnancy is nea.rly universal. 



TABLE 25: Percent of Young Women 15-19 ^Tio H<.ve 
Heard of a Method of Contraception, 
by Race and Intercourse Status, 1971 







Hil .not ''ic 


Mtthod 








SI»Cic 


VVhizf 






S cnfsJ piUi 


97.0 




S4.3 


?3'5 




72.5 


34.S 


55.4 


57.3 


"coil**, or 'Tooo" . . . 


60.4 


ea.i 


37.7 


43.0 


O.jDrtri^.-n 


64.6 


e3.6 


51.3 


56 5 




S0.7 


S5.7 


72.4 


83.7 


Dovce or "wnnirg 










0.**^**^ our* 


S3^ 


S0.4 


77.4 


74.5 


"Si't ^trio^" or 












54.6 


5^^ 


4S.4 


€3.2 


-.vit^drawat or * 












73.1 


93.1 


SKS 


62.0 



*Zm ineludA Xi^Cf for fmfxom no tnrwtr \>ms obrsintd on 
»«infd r.->«thod. 



Source: Zelnik and Kantner, 1972, Table 5. 



Table 26 presents data on the type of contraceptives used "most recently" 
by young women interviewed in the Kantner and Zelnick study. About half of 



TABLE 26: Method of Contraception Used Most Recently 
by Females Aged 15-19, by Race and Age 



M«ttiod Most 
n«ctntiy Usod 


15 




18 


17 




18 




I" 




1 1 


BUCK Whit* 
(N=s104> (N=M) 


BiaCK 
(N=:144) 


White 
(N=109) 


BUCK White 
(N=:174) (N=:137) 


BUCK 

(N=il57) 


White 
(N=155) 


BUCK While 
(N=:m) (N=14a) 


BiacK 


Whtte 
(N=:617) 


Total 

(N=:1.319) 


Pill 

Condom 


6.9 


1.5 


22.9 


7.0 


18.7 


18.7 


2S.2 


22.5 


29.7 


^6.8 


22.5 


21.0 


21.4 


39.6 


23.0 


33.6 


41.4 


36.3 


25.1 


32.0 


20.7 


34.S» 


18.3 


35.4 


24.5 


27.3 


Wimdnwil 


14.5 


35.3 


4.8 


21.9 


12.6 


37.6 


10.0 


31.9 


5.6 


23.8 


0^ 


29.5 


24.1 


lUD 


Z1 


0.0 


0.5 


0.0 


3.1 


0.0 


4^ 


1.1 




0.8 


3.0 


0.5 


1.2 


Ooucf)* 


5.6 


28 


120 


3.6 


15.8 


M 


7.0 


3.5 


9.2 


1.3 


10,2 


2.4 


45 


Other* 


3.3 


V.3 


1.9 


6.2 


2.9 


4.8 


7.9 


7.0 


5^ 


7.0 


4.4 


5.9 


55 


N«vtf Uttd 


28.0 


35.1 


22.1 


19.9 


• 10.6 


12.7 


10.7 


13.3 


11.0 


12 J! 


15 J 


16.2 


16.0 


Totil 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


iOO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOO.n 


100.0 


100.0 


1CO0 


PO«m. iffuy. cf««rn. fliaonra^m and 
















Sac tiso r.oiff to Taa.^ t. 
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Source: Kantner anH ZelniV, 1973, Table 7. 
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the 370ung wcsen used quire effective nerhods of coccraceprion ~ the pill, 
coiiccs:,ai:d rhe IH), The ocher one-half relied on- exrremelv ineffective 
methods of contraception, or no aethod at all. In addition, these reports are 
for the contraceptive used "rost recently" and as we note in Table 27, fewer than 
one-half of the woaen actually used the?r method of contraception the last time 
they had intercourse. 

Given the widespread awareness of at least one highly reliable method of 
contraception among young women, it seems somewhat surprising at first that the 
frequency of contraceptive use is so low. Other data gathered by Kantner and 
Zeinik indicate that youn^ women typically do not use contraception. Overall, 
only 43 percent of their black respondents and 49 percent of the vhite respondents 
reported using contraception the last time that they had intercourse. The use 
of contraception increases vith age, but, W illustrated in Table 26, at most 
only about a quarter of the girls at any age report that they have consistently 
used a method of contraception. The majority describe themselves as "sometimes" 
using contraception. 

TABLE 27: Percent of Sexually Experienced Never-Married 
Women Aged 15'^19, According to Contraceptive 
Use Stat^3*'^ bv Age and Race 





Black (N=:712) 




While (N=:630) 


Total <N 2=1.342) 






Some* 
times ways 


Last 
Time 


Never 


Some*- 
times 


ways 


Last 
Time 


Never 


Some- 
time^x 


AU 
wiys 


Lail 
Time 


IS 


27 J3 


49.5 


19.6 


28.9 


34.1 


44.3 


183 


29.0 


31.9 


46,0 


19.0 


29.0 


16 • 


21.4 


59.6 


15J2 


34.6 


19^ 


56.5 


21.9 


39,0 


mi 


57.4 


20.0 


37.8 


17 


10.6 


69.2 


19.5 


44.1 


12.4 


68.7 


15.7 


44.6 


11,9 


689 


16.9 


44.5 


18 


100 


72.9 


15.4 


49.3 


13.1 


67.9 


17.7 


51.4 


12.6 


69.0 


17.2 


50 9 


19 


106 


77,7 


7.! 


<9.8 


12.0 


59,1 


26.4 


61.7 


11.7 


63,7 


21.6 


588 


15-19 


14.9 


e7j 


14.S 


42.1 


16.0 


SO 


70^ 


a.5 


15.7 


62.9 


19UJ ^ 


47,0 



♦Note.: Base includes those who gave no answer to the question. 
Source: Kantner and Zeinik, 1973, Table 1. 
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Given the infrequent and inconsistent use of contraception aziong the 
sexually active, it would seem that the probability of conception is quite 
high. The o-v accounting ECdel incorporates two terns that represent this 
probability. One, • ^-/-^^» represents the proportion not using contra- 

ception tiiaes the proportion that can be expected to conceive given no' -use; 
it yields the rate of conceptions per 100 sexually active fesales who are not 
using birth control. The second tera, represents the proportion 

using contraception tiiaes the proportion that becone pregnant although they 
are using contraception; it yields the rate of conceptions per 100 sexually 
active women who are using contraception at Ic ^st sonie of the time. 

Unfortunately, estiiaation of these terms is extremely difficult and 
requires more detailed information than is currently available. It is one 
thing to state that over the long run, 8C percent of all women exposed to 
intercourse without contraception x^ll become pregnant or to calculate that 
the overall chance of becoming pregnant upon a single act of unprotected inter- 
course is 4 percent. It is quite another to state what the odds of pregnancy 

are for a young unmarried woman of unknoim fecundity, whu has intercourse 
irregularly and who contracepts erratically. In order to produce a good esti- 
mate, one would need data on frequency of intercourse, type of contraceptive 
used, regularity of use, and correctness of use. These data are not currently 
available for the unmarried population. It is possible that an estimate could 
be produced from the survey data gathered by Kantner and Zelnik; but they 
have published little on the question aside from the data presented in Tables 
25 and 26. On the basis of the data that they have released to The Urban 
Institute, one finds that the proportion who become pregnant is 6 percent among 
women who always use contraception, 40 percent among women who sometimes 
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use concracepticn, but only 27 percent anions wc=en '-ho have never used csn- 
rraceptioa! Presirsably, the "never" category includes disproportionate 
numbers of those who have only recently begun having intercourse. It is hcpec 
chat a better estimate of the probability of conception dependent upon con- 
traceptive use can be developed. 

Given recent isprovesients in contraceptive technology and the wider 
availability of knowledge and services related to birth control, one would 
think that the use of contraception would be an iiaportant factor in holding 
down o-w fertility, as well as siarital fertility, Presusiably. the use of 
contraception has been important in the declining incidence of o-w pregnancy 
aoong older women. Why do young women have such difficulty in translating 
their awaraness of birth control into use of birth control? 

One reason for the failure to use contraception regularly and cor- 
rectly may be the lack and/or incorrectness of inforration that young people 
have regarding conception and contraception. Data from the Kantner and 
Zelnik study suggest that young women do not correctly perceive the like- 
lihood of their becoming pregnant. Twenty-eight percent of white and 55 
percent of black young women who have ever had s.ixual intercourse think that 

55/ 

pregnancy will not occur "easily" even when they are not using contraception.— 
This belief may be a result of the fact that the onset of menstruation gen- 
erally does not represent the onset of fecundity, so that young women may 
engage in sexual activity for several years without really being in danger of 
becoming pregnant, even though they have had their first menstruation. Dur- 
ing this time, they may lose their fear of becoming pregnant, or never devel- 
op a concern that they might become pregnant, until they finally do become fe- 
cund . . . and pregnant . 
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Young vcr.en i:: rhis sar:e scud-- were also found ro be poorly ir.forzed 
as to rhe tine in their aensrrual cycle vhen conception is nosz likelv, 
Only 42 percent of the vhitas and i£ oercent of the blacks were g«ne^a''v 
correct aoout tne tiae of greatest fecundity. These researchers found 

half the black wozien in their sanple considered the tine before, during, and 
after menstruation as the tinie vhen they were 30s t likely to get pregnant, 
which, as the authors note, is a highly dangerous notion. The degree of nis- 
information was not reduced among older or sexually experienced blacks, although 
older and more experienced whites were more knowledgeable. As Table 28 in- 
dicates, the educational attainment of the young woman's mother is related 
to correctly reporting that "about tvo weeks after a period begins" is the 
tine of the greatest pregnancy risk. 



TABLE 28: Percent of Unmarried Young Women Aged 15-19 
Who Correctly Perceive the Time cf Greatest 
Risk within the Menstrual Cycle, for Single 
Years of Age. bv Race and Education of Female 
Parent or Guardian 



Age 


Black 






1 White 






['Total 








Elemcn:Af>' 


hign 
School 




elementary 


High 
School 


College 


j Elemen'.ar^' 


High ■ 
School 


CcMcse 


15 


11.2 


ia.9 


24^ 


24.1 . 


29.9 


— 

40.4 


21.7 


28.4 


39.0 


16 


14^ 


16.8 


290 


28.8 


aa.o 


47.8 


26.2 


35.4 


46.6 


17 


21.1 


15,1 


28^ 


3.. 


35.2 


61.1 


31 J 


35.9 


58.9 


16 


li.O 


15J5 


21.5 


37.9 


55.6 


64 0 


32.2 


50.5 


61.1 


19 


19.5 


?3.8 




40.9 


56.5 


66.4 


3C^ 


51 4 


65.9 


15-19 


16.1 


1B.4 


27J 


32.6 




SS,D 


29.2 


3S.0 


54.1 



• Uf>w»iQhitd H <20r 



Source: Kantner and Zelnik, 1972b, Table 13. 
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The failure tc use contraception is often held to be the result of 
core than sirply a lack of correct infomarion. It has been frequently 
assumed that the failure to use contraception is either deliberate or the 
tianif estaticn of a psychological need or personality probleci. A variety of 
conscious and rational reasons car^ be outlined for vsnting to becone preg- 
nant, even cnt of wedlock. 

Becoming pregnant in order to force marriage is a long-recognized motive 
for pregnancy, both on the part of a fenale who wants a male to narry her 
and on the part of a couple who want to force parents to accept their aarriage 
plans. This nay be a fairly effective technique for white girls especially, 
since, as one study found, 71'i of all pren:arically pregnant white fenales 
aged 15-19 aarried before the birth of their child. Only 32% of black fenales 
sarried before their child was born, however. 

Another cotivation for pregnancy on the part of unnarried women is to 

provide themselves with a sourpe of love. Perhaps unrealistically evaluating 

the demands and difficulties posed by a young child, these "little mothers," 
^58/ 

as Connolly (1975) calls them, see pregnancy as a solution for loneliness 
and a lack of love. She quotes from an interview with one young mother of 
two boys» Dougie and Richard, who is looking back on her own motivations: 

1 knew that my parents could have a marriage annuled, 
but that they couldn't annul a baby. ..I wanted a baby 
that was my very own. I knew that a baby was something 
that no one would be able to take away from me, or tell 
ae what to do. I guess I was too young, being 13 and 
all,.. maybe being romantic. . .Maybe I just wanted a play- 
thing... I really wanted Dougie. 



It is clear from this quote that this mother, a thirteen-year-old unmarried 
girl at the time of her first pregnancy, wanted her first child. It is not 
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clear z'mz z'ne chili nas provided her '•ich the grarif icacicns thac she anci- 
cipaCcc, but rhac discovery inevitably ccrries too lace. Connolly reports that 
ic is the consensus cf the social workers vho deal virh these "liccle nochers" 
that the girls cone either frcn hemes vhere they are mistreated or unhappy or 
else froTc foster hcn:es. To then, setting up their ovn household supported by 
welfare seens like an inprovenent in the quality of their lives. 

Having her own household, even if it is supported by t;elfare, provides 
the young vonan with a degree of independence and autonomy. In addition, a 
nether *ith her own household is, in the eyes of uost people, an adult, even 
if she cannot vote, lacks a high scr.col diploma, and cannot support herself. 
The desire for an adult identity, as noted by Hoffaan and Hoffman, can be 
a i^otivaticn for pregnancy anong young wcnen. 

More than finishing school, going to work, or even 
getting married, parenthood establishes a person as 
a truly mature, stable, and acceptable member of the 
community and provides him [or her] with access to 
other institutions of adult society. This is especially 
true for women, for whom motherhood is also defined as 
their major role in life. It is not only that the mass 
media present all 'adjusted' adult women as mothers, or 
that popular opinion stresses this view, but also that 
in the United States as elsewhere not many acceptable 
alternative roles are available especially for lower- 
class uneducated women. 

It goes virtually wi^thout saying that motherhood does not necessarily reflect 
maturity or personal stability; but it often does encourage this kind of 
image. The extent to which this kind of incentive actually motivates preg- 
nancies is unknown. 

Hoffman and Hoffman have outlined a variety of motivations or values 
that can motivate pregnancy. These Include: 

1. Adult status and social identity 

2. Expansion of the self, tie to a larger entity, "immortality" 

3. Morality; religion, altruism; good of the group; norms regarding 
sexuality , Impulslvity 
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4. Prisarv group lies, affiiiation [affscricn* friendship, ccupanicn- 
shipl 

5. Stiaulacior. , novelty, fun 

6. Creativity, accotaplishsent, conpetence [resulting both froa having 
and fros rearing a child] 

7. Pover, influence, effectance [children both as a power resource 
and as beings over whon one has pover; also, a way to have some 
sort of inrpact on the world] 

8. Social comparison, competition 

9. Economic utility 

Since these motivations generally refer to reasons why people want to 
have children, they imply intention and conscious planning. It is clear that 
many pregnancies are truly accidents, especially in the population of young 
unmarried girls who have no real understanding of the likelihood of their 
conceiving; however, given the number of women who conceive and then do not 
abort— although it is now legal to do so and m'uch cheaper than bearing a child~ 
it is possible that many early o-w conceptions are deliberate and desired. 
The alienated, lonely teenager who seeks something to call her own is seeking 
affiliation and ;rimary group ties. Having a child in order to obtain welfare 
benefits— although a far cry from the economic utility that children have 
traditionally provided on a family farm— nevertheless represents an example 
of the economic utility of bearing a child. In addition, a girl who is not 
doing well in school and who does not qualify for interesting or well-paying 
employment may find that bearing a child provides her with a feeling of crea- 
tiviuy or accomplishment that is not elsewhere available. And it is possible 
that some young women derive competitive satisfaction from pregnancy as proof 
of their fecundity and of their sexual dasirability . Thus the possibility 
that o-w pregnancy represents very conscious and even rational planning 
on the part of young women should not be ignored. 

A recent book by Luker strongly endorses the rationality perspective. 
Luker argues that unplanned pregnancy, even when it ends in abortion, should 
not be regarded as an irrational behavior on the part of wnmen. She advocates 
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acceptance of the following two assumptions:—^ • 

The first assumption is that risk-taking behavior 
which ends in an unwanted pregnancy is the result 
of a 'rational' decision-making cjiain produced by 
a person who .is acting in what hta or^she perceives 
to be his or her best interests, although often'^^in 
the presence of faulty data. The second assumption 
Is that risk-taking behavior regarding- contraception 
is only one of variety of similar 'risk-taking 
oehaviors that ordinary people engage in. 

Luker makes note of a variety of costs of contraception and benefits of preg- 
nancy that are often ignored. Contraceptive "costs" include the loss of status 
and reputation attendant upon being "ready" for sex; the embarrassment of 
acquiring contraceptives; male dislike of some methods; worry about physical 
harm to the woman from a method; and the monetary cost of acquiring and using 
contraceptives over a long period of time. In addition, there are advan- 
tages from pregnancy: for example, being assured that one is fertile; hurt- 
ing or obtaining attention from others, such as parents; evaluating the con,- 
initment of the male partner; and finding excitement in taking chances. 

Viewing the use of contracfeption from the perspective that Luker proposes, 
the non-use of contraception seems more understandable. .The occasional act of* 
"taking , a chance"- seems especially understandable, given the typical lack of 

awareness on tthe part of couples of the high probability of pregnancy attendant 

* - . ' '.^ ' 

upon unprotected intercourse. Luker also points out the poor bargaining^position 

of wo?n^ in an era when they are expected by malea to be sexually liberated, ^ 
when sex is no longer a scarce resource that can be traded for marriage, and 
when women are more dependent on the social and economic benefits cf matriage 
than are men. In addition, since the most reliable contraceptives are female- 
oriented (pill- and lUl!)) , many men do not^feel as responsible for contraception; 
they expect women to shoulder the burden (young males rarely use condoms);' 
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and are often not particularly patient or cooperative with a woman who \±s 
' ambivalent or reluctant to use female methods. These factors ui/dermine women's 
success as contraceptors . Several quotes from interviews with abortion patients 
illustrate Luker's argument: 

"Before, I was always paranoid about getting pregnant. 
I'd always make sure the person was wearing a rubber 
or some kind of prcnection. I was so careful before 
I went overboard. .Guys used to think, VYou're so weird, 
you're so j careful. ^ 

I thought about it a lot. I thought without some kincf 
of contraception I was bound to get pregnant. I knew 
^.J^was going to, but I didn't know when or how. I still 
f^don't know when... I suppose I thought if I told him no, 
he would leave." 



The costs associated with continuous contraception can be quite higho 
Thus, in addition to the ignorance/accident explanation and the deliberately 
planned p'^rspective, one must consider the rational cost/benefit point of view. 
Yet another school of thuiight argues that conception manifests a person- 
ality problem, or unconscious motivation. Unfortunately, although explora- 
tions of personality or psychological differences betwe^in women who become 
Ijregnant outside of marriage and women who do not have been conducted fr^uently 
over the years, they, prpv^de examples, of poor 'research design and over- 
generalized conclusions. For example, Clothier concluded in 1943 on the basis 
of clinical observation that pregnan-c.y^^is*'' the result of unconscious conflicts - 
She commented on the "role of three important and very common adolescent 
fantasies (rape, prostitution, and immaculate conception)'^ in producing 
o-w births. 

A selection from research employing a psychoanalytic approach is also 
interesting: "The unwed neurotically seeks from the alleged father gratifica-' 
tions desired but not received from love objects within the family group. She ^ 
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becomes pregnant in a desperate attempt to satisfy oral dependency needs. 

She usually is not seeking erotic gratification. She is searchitfg for nurturance 

from a mother figure symbolized in the sexual act as a forbidden kind of 

63/ 

eroticized nurturing provided by the alleged father..-.'* 

Other, more experimentally-controlled work has compared personality scores 
of women who are pregnant out of wedlock with married women's scores and fsund 

that the unmarried are more poorly adjusted. Unfortunately, the researchers 

! 

often do not consider the possibility that women who are pregnant with an o-w 

^/ 

child are under considerable real strain. Clearly feelings of anxiety, 
loneliness, desertion, insecurity, etc., may be a product of the circumstances 
of the pregnancy. 

Pauker's work provides one example of a well-designed study on personality 
differences between pregnant and non-pregnant teenagers. He obtained test data 
for girls on the Minnesota Multiphasic JPersonality Inventory, a psychological ^ 
test taken by virtually all Minnesota school children in the ninth grade. This • 
enabled him to compare the pre-pregnancy personality traits of girls who later 
became premaritally pregnant with those of girls who did not. 117 girls (who be- 
came pregnant were matched with 117 girls who did not. On most bf the pgrsonc,lit 
scales he found no group differences, and several of the differences that he 
did find were "in favor of" the pregnant group. That is, the girls who became 
pregnant scored as slightly more energetic, less bound by custom, and more outgoin 
or socially active. These. girls were, however, also slightly less bright as a 
group. The personality differences that were discovered were not consistent 
in all sub-groups, however, and Pauker concluded that, "These two groups of 
girls are much more similar than they are diff&rent. Even where r.he differences 
are statistically significant, the groups overlap tremendously; and one would * 

c 

be hard put to take individual matched pairs of girls and choOv'^e which one would 

■65./ 

become pregnant out of wedlock. 



*A developmental psychologist, Sherry Hatcher, has viewed the question of 
individual differences in o-w conception from a new perspective.—'^ She divides 
adolescence into three stages: early, middle, and late. These stages are not 
necessarily correlated with chronological age, but are characterized by 
distinct cog;nitive patterns as revealed during a long clinically-oriented 
interview. As her hypotheses predict, motivation for pregnancy and response 
to pregnancy differ among the girls in her study according to their devel- 
opmental stage. The early adolescent lacks knowledge about conception and con- 
traception and engages in extensive denial and distortion; for example, she 
denies her responsibility for the pregnancy. STie cannot see herself as a 
mother, being very tied still to her own mother, nor does she have an image of 
the fetus as a baby. Her behavior is not particularly realistic or adaptive. 
She wants an abortion for herself, but does not see that others might similarly 
deserve to have abortions. 

The middle adolescent "appears to have sufficient understanding of con- 
ception and contraception to avoid becoming pregnant. However, she eschews 
all opportunities to protect herself and invariably blames someone else for 
her plight. Authori-'y figures are the usual target, more specifically a father 
figure: her doctor, her v.boyfriend , or even her father himself." She feels 
''more guilt than the early adolescent, but it is externalized. Thus she sees 
abortion as forced by someone else. 

The late adolescent typically has the knowledge to prevent conception^ 
and when she slips up, unconsciously or consciously, she accepts the blame. 
She is not shocked to leam that she is pregnant and sees the fetus, an^ 

motherhood as well, fairly realistically. The most frequent motivation^or 

.i 

pregnancy among Hatcher's subjects at this stage was to consolidate a relation- 
ship or' force a marriage. 
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Hatcher's study is based on too small a sainple to be considered con- 
clusive. However, her work serves to alort researchers to a factor in af- 
fecting o-w conception that has not hitherto been considered — the devel- 
opmental maturity of the parent. 

The factors that motivate an c-v; pregnancy and the psychological factors 
affecting contraceptive effectiveness constitute a fascinating and important 
area for further research. Clearly, even the most reliable methods of birth 
control will not prevent a pregnancy that is desired, for- whatever reason it 

r 

' is desired. On the other hand, a pregnancy that is simply the unintended con- 
sequence of ignorance or of the high cost of obtaining contraceptive services 
might be prevented by reduping the difficulty of obtaining contraceptives or 
by disseminating information on the risk of conception. A count of the pro- 
portion of the sexually active who become pregnant ^can be made on the basis of 
the Kantner and Zelnik data. However, a clear picture of the motivations for 
conception and contraception cannot be presented at the present time. This is 
an important issue, deserving of further research, since once a woman is preg- 
nant, decisions become more complicated, momentousv . and expensive. A woman can 
still avoid bearing a child out of wedlock, however, if she aborts the fetus 
or marries • 

• • 

D. The Ntjmber of Live Births: LB 

1. Abortion - Spontaneous, Legal and Illegal; SpA, LA and LA 

A rather substantial proportion of the pregnancies that are conceived cut 
of wedlock do not terminate in a live birth. Some are legally aborted, and 
some are illegally aborted, while others are aborted spontaneously, that is, 
miscarried. Data from the Zelnik and Kantner survey indicate that at least 
8 percent of pregnancies to adolescents end in miscarriage or stillbirth. 
(Respondents reported 48 miscarriages and 4 stillbirths out of €'2^ pregnancies.) 
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This figure is probably an underestimate, since many a miscarriage occurs 
before the woman even knows that she is pregnant and because deliberate un- 
derreporting almost certainly takes place. Since the facilitation of spon- 
taneous abortion by poor nutrition or health care is in no way an acceptable 
policy option, this source of fetal loss will not be discussed. If a woman 
is pregnant and wishes to bear the child, it is in the interest of everyone 
to see to it that she has adequate prenatal care so that both child and mother 
can be healthy and so that the child does not suffer a loss of intelligence or 
vitality. In the case of a pregnant unmarried woman who does not wish to 
continue her pregnancy, however, the availability of abortion services is a 
critical factor. 

In 1973, decisions of the United States Supreme Court made abortion legal 
in all of the states. The principal effect of this ruling, at least for the 
short run, was probably to substitute legal abortions for abortions that would 
have taken place illegally. Tietze calculates diat of the le-al abortions 
obtained in New York City between July 1, 1970, and June 30, 1972 by resident 
women, 70 pei^cent were simply substitutions for illegal abortions that would 
have taken place anyhow. The remaining 30 percent, however, were considered to 
be responsible for approximately half of the decline in the number of births 
during that time period.—^ 

The United States Center for Disease Control (CDC) maintains records on 
the ntimber of legal abortions that" occur annually, but reporting by states to 
the Center is admittedly incomplete: "These (Supreme Court) decisions resulted 
, in the establishment of abortion services in many states in which very few 
abortions had, been done previously. In most of these states the central health 
agency did not have a reporting system for collecting data on abortions per- 
formed in 1973. Therefore, 1973 data were obtained by contacting individual 
hospitals and facilities in the 26 states which had no reporting systems."—^ 
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The CDC estimates reached in this manner are about 20 percent lower than the 
estimates obtained in the nationwide survey of 1,642 doctors, hospitals and 
clinics conducted by the Alan Guttmacher Institute (the Research and Devel- 
opment Division of Planned Parenthood Federation of America). These data 
on the incidence of abortion presented in Table 29 probably represent an under- 
es^:imate, since they constitute only those abortions that are legal and that 
are reported. . 



in 



ned Parenthood 
ration Estimates 



998,020+ 

88y,850 

745,440 

* 

* 



+ 1975 projection based reported data for the last 
three quarters of 1974 and the first quarter of 1975. 

* Survey did not cover years before 1973. 

Sources: Alan Guttmacher Institute, "Provisional . 

Estimates of Abortion Need and Services 
in the Year Following the 1973 Supreme 
Court Decisions," Table F. Center for 
Disease Control, "Abortion Surveillance" - 
Annual Summaries for 1971, 1972, 1973 and 
1974. E. Weinstock et al . , "Abortion Need 
and Services in the United States, 1974-75" 
Family Planning Perspectives . Vol. 8, No. 2 
(March/April 1976), p. 59. 

According to CDC data based on 33 reporting states, nearly a third of the 
reported abortions in 1974 were obtainea by women under the age of 20 (see Table 
30 for 1974 data), and approximately 7 in 10 were obtained by women who were 



TABLE 29: Total Number of Legal Abortic 
the United States^ by Year 



United States Center Plan 
for Disease Control Fede 
Estimates . 

1975 

1974 763,476 



1973 615,831 
1972 586,760 
1971 . 480,259 



not currently married. These statistics suggest that the availability of abortion 
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is an important influence on the incidence of out-of-wedlock childbearing. 
Other work on the subject supports this conclusion. 



TABLE 30: Legal Abortions in the United States 
in 1974, by Age of Woman 



Age 


Number of Abortions* 


Percent 


Ratio** 


15 


8,630 


1.5 


1156 


15-19 


177,196 


30.9 


491 


20-24 


180,735 


31.5 


263 


25-29 


102,917 


17.9 


184 


30-34 


57,046 


9.9 


24A ■ 


35-39 


30,689 


5.3 


389 


40 


11,873 


2.1 


585 


Unknown 


5,073 


0.9 




Total 


574,159 


100.0 


292 


* All 


states with data available 


are included 


• 


** Abortions per 1000 live births 


to women of 


that 



age group; data for states with age unknown for 
more than 157» of cases were excluded. 

Source: Center for Disease Control, Abortion 
Surveillance - Annual Summary. 

Data presented by Sklaar and Berkov indicate that the main impact of 

legalized abortion has been on the incidence of out>of -wed lock fertility 

'0/ 

rather than on marital fertility.-— Figure 3^ prepared by Sklaar and Berkov, 
illustrates the impact of legal abortion on the incidence of o-w childbearing 
in states that liberalized their abortion laws. In states where early legal- 
ization occurred, o-w birth rates declined 12 percent between 1970 and 1971, 
compared to a 2 percent decline in the remaining states. The decline in abor- 
tion states exceeded the decline in non-abortion states for every age and race 
group. Indeed, states not legalizing abortion experienced a slight rise in the 
incidence of 6-w childbearing among four of the five non;rfiite age groups. 
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FIGURE 3: Percent Change in Out-of-Wedlock Birth Rates, by 

Age and Race, in States Having or Not Having Early 
Legalization of Abortion, 1970 - 1971 
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Source: Sklaar and Berkov, 1974, rigura 1. 



Figure 4 illustrates the overall trends in fertility rates between 1965 
and 1971. It is interesting to note that the states legalizing abortion at an 
early date. had, with only one exception, lower fertility within marriage but 
higher fertility outside marriage. In both sets of states, legitimate birth 
rates were falling gradually, with abortion states registering a relatively 
steep decline about 1970. Out-of-wedlock fertility rates were drifting upward, 
on the other hand, finally levelling off in non-abortion states while dropping 
dramatically in abortion states. 
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FIGURE 4: Birth Rates by Legitimacy Status of Birth 
and State Abortion Lav, 1965 - 1971 
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Source: Sklaar and Berkov, 1974, Figure 2. 



Interviewing for the study of teenage fertility conducted by Zelnik and 
Kantner took place in 1971, before the Supreme Court ruling struck dofwn re- 
strictive state laws on abortion. Although those data cannot, therefore, pro- 
vide an estimate of the current use of abortion among women pregnant out of wed- 
lock, they are interesting nevertheless. The abortions reported in that study 
were concentrated in jitates where the procedure had been legalized. Of the 49 
abortions reported to Zelnik and Kantner' s interviewers, 22 were reported by 
girls living in states in which abortion was legal in 1971. That is, residents 
of 6 states accounted for 45 percent of the abortions that were reported. Seven 
additional abortions were reported by girls living very near to a state where 
abortion was legal. The remaining 20 abortions were reported by women living 
in states without legalized abortion, but, unfortunately, no information was ob- 
tained on the state in which the abortioti was performed and whether or not it 
was legal. Not surprisingly, givea the fact ti.at abortion has typically been 

er|c 
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illegal, data on the incidence of abortion have buen rather slcetchy. Now that 
abortion is legal and increasingly available throughout the country, the in- 
cidence of legal abortion has risen and better data on its occurrence are 
beginning to be available. 

The legalizacion of abortion also affects who can and will obtain an 
abortion. For example, abortions new seem tu be a. rre available to blacks who de- 
sire them. Resear:;U reported b * Kramer indicates that in New York City between 
Septeziber, 1970, and August, 1571, the abortion rate (the sunimation of age- 
specific: rates of legal abortijon during a one-year period over all age gruups 
in the female population, a measure comparable to the total fertility rate) 
was twice as high among blacks 1.80 compared to 0.89 among whites. She notes, 
"Prior to liberalisation of New York's abortion law, the total fertility rate o2 
black's was 2.35, as compared to 2.15 for whites... In the course of just 18 
mouths, t;hve total fiirtility rate of blr^cks fell to 1,8^.'* Commenting that the 
difference ?ln the utilization oi abortion does not seem to be associated with 
socioe: onomic or demographic differencer , Kramer concludes, "By enabling blacks 
to avert what must have been a substantial ntmiber of unwanted births, and there- 
by to reproduce at a rate more c-^mpatible with the well-being of the family unit, 
abortion legalizatioa may rank as one jf the great social equ£.lizers of our 
time.^^ 

Wiile Kramer may be overestimati^cS the social impact of abortion, it is 
clear uh^t the legalization of abortion has made the procedure much more avail- 
able to poor ^'omen who have not had the m^-^n-s to travel out of state to obtain 
an abortion that many middle class womer have had. 
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It is not terribly difficult to deraonjtrate that legal abortion has "an 
impact" oa out-of-wedlock childbearin^. Quantification of this impact into 
a measure of the number of conceptions that are aborted, by age and race, is 
much more difficult and requires making a number of assumptions. An estimate 
has been developed for black and white females aged 15 to 19 jy combining data 
from a number of sources. 

iirst, the Planned Parenthood figure for the uotiil number of legal abortions 
occurring in 1974 889,850 is chosen a& Leing more, accurate iit this point 
in time than government figure*;. However, the statistics preparad by the 
United States C6:nter for Disease Control provide the only estimates of the pro- 
portion of all abortions obtained by females of different ages. According to 
CDC, 31 percent of all abortions were 



obtained by feonales aged 15 to 19 in 
1974, approximately 275,854 rbortTons.* 

Then, assuming that the propor- 
tion of rhite and nonvhite females seek- 
ing abortions does not vary by age^ the 
overall CDC est--uatft of abortions obtain- 
ed by nonwhite vcmcn 29 percent — is 
multiplied by thr* teenage total to yielti 
an estimate of the number o;c rbortions to 
nonwhite 'leenagers. Whites are assumed, 
of course, to have had the remaining nim- 
ber of abortions. 



839,850 
X .31 

275,854 



Total 1974 abortions (times) 
Proportion of abortions 
obtained by females 15-19 
(-) 

1974 abortions to females 
15 - 19 



275,85^ 
X .29 



79,^98 



195,856 



1974 total (times) 
Proportion cj abortions 
obtained by nonwhites 

(-) 

1974 abortions to nonwhites 
15 - 19 



Residual: 1974 abortions 
to .whites 15 - 19 



*Since Unived States abortion laws have been liberalized in recent years, the num- 
ber of illegal abortions is believed to have declined greatly. Cates and Rochat 
estiiiiate on the basis of the occurrence, of abortion-related mortality, that only 
abour 17,000 illegal abortions occurred in 1974. l£ the^se were distributed as 
legal abortions are, then blacks aged 15-19 would have bad about 81,750 abortions j 
while whites would have had 200,150. (See Wiliard Cates and Roger Rochat, "Il- 
legal Abortions in the Unit?.d States: 1972-1974,^' Family Planning Pers:?ectives , 
Vol. 8, No. 2 (March/April 1976), pp. 86-92. 
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By developing estimates of the total nunber of conceptions,*' the pro- 
portion of conceptions that are aborted can be calculated for white and non- 
whites : 

Whites Nonvhites 

a. ) 1974 abortions to females 15-19 195,856 79,998 

b. ) 157/. out-of-wedlock births 85,000 125,700 

c. ) miscarriages 24,442 17,887 

d. ) legitimated live births 330, 718 30^489 

total estimated conceptions 

to unmarried femaltc 15-19 635,996 254,074 

Abortions . 1^5 ,856 ^ 79,998 

conceptions* 635,996 " 254,074 '^^^ 



*The estiri^^ces wex'e obtained or developed as shown below. 

a. ) Total 197^- abortions « 889,850, according to the Alan Gurtmacher In- 

stitute the research wing of Plannec Parenthood, New York, N. Y. 

317. of abortions obtained by females 15-19 and about 297. by blacks, 
according to '\ S. Center for Disease Control, Atlanta, Georgia. 

892,380 X .31 « 275,854 abortions to females 15-19. 

Then, 275,854 x .29 = 195,356 to nonwhites 
and 275,854 x .71 « 79,998 to whites 

b. ) Center for Health Statistics, Vital Statistics Report^ Advance Report - 

Final Natality Statistics, 1974, Vol. 24, No. 11, Supplement 2 ^Tebruarv 
13, 1976). 

c. ) Using the estimate of miscarriages from page 55, 

whites nonvhites 
not miscarried (births and abortions) , 92 280,856 92 205, nQ3 

not miscarried -f miscarried ' 100 x 100 ** x 

X » 305,278 X « 223,585 

d. ) Usin<? the estimate of marriages from page 68, 

whites rom^iites 

no marriage . _48 ^ 305,278 88 ^ 225,585 

no aarria^,e marriage " 100 ^ x IGO x 

X = 635,996 X = 254,074 
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This procedure produces an estimate of approximately 31 percent for both 
race groups. It is interesting Chat virtually the same estimate for the pro- 
portion of conceptions aborted i3 arrived at for both blacks and whites. Clearly, 
the distribuLion of conceptions varies} a great deal in the oth'»r categories, 
with many xore w)ites marrying and many more blacks bearing" their children out- 
side of marriage, but blacks and whites who are pregnant outside of marriage 
seem to r rt to legal abortion to approximately the same degree. 



E. The Number of Live Births that are Not Le^^/.timated bv Marriaeer W 

One frequent escape from becoming an unwed mother is legitimation of the 

pregnancy by marriage. ITiis seems to be a pattern most often followed by white 

females. Outright indicates that 69-70 percent of white o-w conceptions are 

. 72 / 

legitimated by marriage, as are 35-46 percent of black o-w conceptions. His 

calculations, reported in Table 31, represent only the ratio of births occurring 

during the first 8 months of marriage (pre-marital pregnancies or *'PMP**) to the 

RIP 

sum of PMP + O-W (out-of-wedlock births), PMP^-W, derived from the 1964-66 Na- 

* a 

tional Natality Survey. As such, abortions and miscarriages are not considered. 
More detailed and up-to-date data are available from the Kantner and Zelnik survey. 



TABLE 31: Percent of First Birins Conceived Cut of Wedlock 

Legitimated bv Msrrlaze, by Age and Race of Mother 



Age of Mother White Non-White 
15-19 727. 327. 
20-24 66 48 
25-29 54 0 



Source: Cutright, 1972, p. 406* 
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Their datia indicate a lower proportion saarrying wheri al^ who conceive are con- 
sidered. They do replicate the lower frequency of legitimation among blacks 
though (see Table 32). 



TABLE 32: Percent Distribution of .Women 15-19 Having a 
Premarital Pregnancy, by Marital Status or 
Marriage Plans 

White Black 



Number of girls premaritally pregnant 



186 



336 



Percent married b-^fore outcome 
of pregnancy 



50 



Percent married after outcome 
of pregnancy 



11 



Percent currently pregnant and 
not married . 



)f i 



Percent of qhe currently 
pregnant who plan to' 
marry before baby is born 



8 ' lA 



20 



25 



Percent of ever preciriritally 

pregnant ever married or having 
marriage plans 



62:; 



18?: 



Percent of ever premaritally preg- 
nant married before outcome or 
planning to marry before outcome 
(legitimated pregnancies) 



52% 



12% 



Source: Ze'.nik and Kantner. 1974, pp. 77-78. 
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Ross and Sawhlll have suggested a possible explanation for the lower 
frequency of legitimation among blacks, noting that it "may simply reflect 
the linited ability of raarriage rates to adjust upwards to accoimodate high 
levels of unwanted births, since marriage rates among black teenagers are 
generally comparable to rates for whites the same age," 

In many cases, of course, legitimation is not really a feasible or attractiv 
option. Absolutely no data are known which document the extent to- which o-w preg 
nancy is the product of incest c-r sex relations with someone already married, but 
instances certainly occur, Bernstein and Meezan have documented other reasons ' 
for not marrying when pregnant in their study. of 174 unmarried welfare mothers. 
In' half the cases, the couple had broken up for reasons that ii:iply that no 
viable marriege could have been formed — because of physical abuse, drug use,' 
alcohol problems, other women, fights and financial irresponsibility. 
Thus marriage is not a good or available option for many unmarried pregnant 
women • 

Table 33 presents another way of measuring' the proportion of o-w con- 
ceptions that are legitimated by marriage. These data are based on women who 
married between 1965 and 1969; thus they do not represent women who have not 
yet married or who will not marry. Births occjirring before marriage constitute 
nearly 5 percent of the births occurring to white females and nearly 32 percent 
of those occurring to black women who married during this -time period. Another 
15,^ percent of all white' births and 26.8 percent of all black births' occurred 
during the first 8 months of marriage and thus were probably conceived before 
the marriage. Twenty percent of the births to white women in this^-t^arriage 
cohort represent o-w conceptions, then, as do nearly 60 percent of the births 
tp black women in the cohort. These data support the magnitude of difference 
by race that Zelnik and Katitner found in their study (Table 32). Since the 
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Zelnik and Kantner daca represent: the proportion' of the o-w conceptions legitimated 
by marriage, they vill be used in the nodel rather than data on the proporrion 
of first pregnancies^ that were preraritally conceived. 



TABLE 33: Cumulated First Births per 100 Wonen by Interval 
Since Mother's First Marriage, and by Race and 
Age of Mother 



Vhite Women Married in 1965-69 



Black Women Mzrried in 1965-69 . 





Total 


14-18 


19-21 


22+ 


Total 


14-18 


19-21 


22+ 


;fore mother 


's 
















marriage 


4.9 


4.0 


3.2 


8.3 


31.5 


24.7 


^ 29.8 


41.7 


5 Q05. 


9.9 


12.6 


7.4 


10.6 


45.0 


■ 43.3 


43.9 


45.0 


6 


14.5 


20.0 


11.4 


13.2 


53.0 


53.3 


49.8 




7 


17.9 


25.3 


14.5 


15.0 


55.8 


. 58.2 


52.3 


49.5 


8 


20.3 


28.8 


17. o' 


16.3 


58.3 


61.1 


54.8 


51.4 


9 


24.2 


33.6 


•20.8 


19.3 


60.5 


63.3 


59,0 




10 " ■ 


28.3. 


38.7 


24.7 


22.9 


62.7 


66.7 


61.6 


55, " 


12 


'' 3 2: 8 " 


44.0 


28.6 , 


27. /( 


64.7 


70.4 


64.5 


57.1 


18 


52.1 


65.2 


49.3 


42.5 


75.9 


83.3 


, n8.« 


67.2 



Source: ^"Fertility Histories and Birth Expectations of American Women: 
June 1971," Current Population Reports, Series F-20, No. 263 
(April 1974), p. 53, 55, 57. - • ' 
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r. Adoption of Children 3om CXit of Wedlock: A 

Giving the child up for adoption has been a frequent course of action for 
unaarrie-' mothers, but one vhich has become less connon over the last several 
years. As illustrated in Table 34, despite the rising incia^' e of o-w 
childbearing, the number of children bom out bf wedlock and given up for 
adoption has fallen. 



TABLE 3A: 



1972 
1971 
1970 
19^ 



Children Adopted in the United States, 
1969-1972, .Total and Propo-fion Out of 
Wedlock 



All Children 
Adopted 

154,000 

169,000 

175,000 

171,000 



Proportion of All 
Adopted Children Adopted Children 
Bom Out of Wedlock Born Out of Wedlock 



H7,800 
101,000 
110,000 
109,000 ( 



57: 
60 
63 
64 



Source: Office of Information Statistics, National Center for 
Social Statistics 
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In Kantner and Icilnik's study, 2 percent of the 221 blacks who bore o-w 
children gave them up for adoption, compared to 18 percent of the 39 whites .^'^ 
Greater availability of abortion may have reduced "this iucidence, since women 

j-.who formerly chose to give up their babies for adoption may norw chose to have 

I 

an abortion. In 1972, there were 403,200 o-w birtiis and 87,800 o-w children 
given up for adoption, over 70 percent to non-relatives. This suggests that 
22 percent of children bom out of wedlock at that time were given up for a- 
doption in all, and that 16 percent were adopted by non-relatives. (A substan- 
tial number of o-w children are adopted by relatives such as grandparents, aunts 
and uncles). Although adoptions seem to have been under-reported by Kantner and 
Zelnik's respondents, national adoption statistics are not arrayed by race^. 



obscuring the tendency for adoption tc be a auch core frequent reslDlution 

aaong whites. Thus, once again, the data fron the^iCantn^T* arc Zelnik study 

« 

constitute the best available estimate. 



G. Female-Headed Households With an Out-of-Wedlock Child on Welfare: FHH-W 

z — ' 76/ 

^rty-six percent of all AFDC families contain at least 1 o-w child. 
Many people have argued that one factor exacerbating the incid-snce of o-w 
fertility is the availability of welfare support for o-w births. Although it 
seesis somewnat unlikely that Che meager welfare benefits available to female 
\heads of families appear sufficiently attractive to induce a woman to become 
pregp^nX^ it is possible that the availability; of welfare supoorr encourages 
a woman, once she is pregnant, to bear a child when she might otherwise have 
an abortion. Also, welfare may make it possible for a woman to avoid marrying 
the fathe^'of her child if she has doubts about his stability or earning ability. 
A teenager may see any ajpount of money as 2 source of independence, since it 
enables her to set up her o vn household free of paren'-Al control and supervision. 
In addition, the avail Dility of wr^lfare may be a deciding factor in whether an 
unwed mother keeps her child or gives it up for adoption. The attractiveness of 
the welfare option is affected,, of course, by the size of the welfare benefit. 
In addition, the attractivenes's of the benefit will be affected by the quality 
of the woman's alternatives, for example, the wage that she cou3d earn on the 
market, as' well as by her at^titudes about being on welfare and her feelings about 
the importance of being married. 

An interesting study done among New YDn. "'T^ welrarti mothers addresses 

HI 

some of these questions^. Nearly half of Che -sample were utmarrled at the 
time 'of |thei3r last ^pregnancy. Although con^arison£ witi* a group of unmarried 
women whp^ t^ot go on welfare are not made, the authors note that 87 percent 
of the women bearing' their first child had not been on welfare at the time of 
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Che conception. Thus, vhile the size of the pool of unved mothers is not 
known, the nain source of recruits does appear to be women vho were not on 
velfare st the tizie of their first conception. Nearly 60 percent uf the 
woiaen at least discussed carriage with their tien; however 87 percent of the 
relationships were no longer intact at the tiae of the study. The reasons 
that the women give for why the relationship broke up are reported in Table ^5. 



TABLE 35: Reason Relationship Broke Up (Unmarried 
Mothers on AFDC in New York City) 



Reason 


Percent 


Other women 


16.9 


Constant fighting/eaotior well-being 7.7 


Financial irresponsibility 


8.8 


Drugs/alcohol/man in street 


9.8 


Physical abuse and its re<^ .i*' 


6.0 


Relationship not broken 


12.6 


Pregnancy 


13.1 


Relationship was casual 


4.9 


Othet and other combinations 






100 0.i 


Source: Bernscein and Meezan, 


1975, Table 28. 



It would appear from these reasons that many of the ^ojmn had little latitude 
for deciding whether to marr; . Possibly the women who wore still seeing their 
men were avoiding legalizing a marital relationship in order to obtain welfare 
benefits. The. level. of acsistance equalled or exceaded the man's income in 
55 .percent of the cases, so th^ . :nefits associated with thir> choice are real. 
It is also possible that the women who conceived in the context of a casual 
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relationship could have borne and kept the child in order to go on 
welfare; and perhaps those women who gave fighting, abuse, drugs and 
other wonen as rheir reasons for breakup of the relationship would 
have been more tolerant if welfare had not been available as an alter- 
nate means of support, although the desirability of maintaining such 
a relationship is questionable. 

Forty-seven percent of the women reported that at the time of 
the breakup of thei.r relationship, rhey planned to go on welfare, and 
18 percent stated forthrightly that Che availability of welfare in- 
fluenced the decision to break up their relationship. (Ten percent 
of the foraerly married respondents in the study reported that the 
availability of welfare had influenced the decision to end their mar- 
riage.) The tendency to agree that welfare had influenced their de- 
cision to live apart from their man was positively related to still 
being in touch and still being in love with their man. (Unfortunately, 
the authors do not present these latter data separately for never- 
married and ever-married women.) The authors reason that in perhaps 

21 percent of the cases, marriage *<m3 disrupted or avoided in order 

78/ 

to enable the family to naximize its income. These datn refer, 
or course, to reasons that the parents of a child are not married , 

rather than the motivation , if any, for the conception, should 

\ 

also be kept in mind that "for more than three-quarters of the wome^t, the 
relationship was either marked by so high a degree of tension as to justify 
separation or the choice was not theirs to make." Deliberate manipulation 
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of faailv srrucrure to ria^iinize income r:ay have taken p c.r.e in 20-25 percent 
of all of the cases, then, with welfare playing a cushion role for vonen 
vhose relationship did not work out for other reasons. These results may 
exaggerate the inpact of welfare, since all of the woaen in the survey were 
women vho did in fact end up on welfare. The impact of welfare would be nore 
clear in a study that included women who did not go on welfare as a contrast. 
Unfortunately, the Zelnik and Kantner data are inadequate to fill this gap 
since so fer/ of the young women in that sample formed an independent household 
supported by welfare. Exploration of this question using existing national 
probabilit. sur'/eys will probably consistently be undermined by small sample 
sizes. However, several researchers have approached the issue using aggrega- 
tive state level -data. 

79/ 

An early analysis of the question was conducted by Outright. He does 
not find a pattern of consistently higher benefits to be associated with in- 
creases in staue o-w birth rates. Nor does he find states with high 
benefits and high coverage to have o-w birth rates higher than those states 

* 

with low rates and 2ow coverage. Unfortunately, the categories used in the 

analysis are simple dichotomies and do not permit a very refined analysis. 

As Ros-- and Sawhill note, "The comparisons he makes are g oss comparisons which 

do not inquire into the effect of welfare on illegitimacy given that other 

factors may also be at work, some with offsetting (."fleets. His comparison shows 

that welfare is 'lot influencing illegitimate births ho strongly that it can be 

detected without regard to -any other f.ictors which may I j operating, Thit- is ' 

certainly a f inding. . . But it is not a finding of no welfare effect on 
80/ 

illegitimacy. " 
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winegarder. has also studied the effect c : variations in state welf ar* 

31/ 

benefits on o-v childbearing. Hypothesizing that the fertility of wonen 

receiving AFDC will be dependent on the size of the grant, on the increment 
in aid resulting froc increases in faaily size, and on the availability of 
welfare benefits, he argues chat welfare serves to rsduce the costs of 
children to recipients. He found the nuniber of recipient children 'nder age 
one per 100 welfare mothers to be somewhat responsive to benefit avail- 
ability, but nor to the level of the grants or to the marginal benefit for 
children beyond the first. He concludes that the certainty of assistance znay have 
a modest impact on o-v fertility, but that the anount of such assistance is 
not inpcrtant. 

Cain has also exanined the pronatalist iapact of govemniental assistance 

82/ 

that is linked to the presence of children. He reasons that inplementstion 

of an incone maintenance law could encourage childbearing in several ways. 

First, as Winegarden hypothesized, the additional income permits a family to 

support more children. Second, the direct costs of child rearing will be 

< 

reduced to the extent that increased assistance is r8%jted to family size. 
In addition, a disincentive to paid employment for women may ex5.?;t due to the 
fact that most programs are designed so that assistance decreases as family 
income increases; women may alternatively bear more children. He did not find, 
however, that recipients of payments in the New Jersey Income Maintenance 
'^Ixperiment had higher ferriliry, whether receiving the relatively generous 
payments or zhe less generous payments. Of coxirse, the short (3 year) time 
span and the lack of permanence of the program may have discouraged couples 
from adapting to the iucocK Increases in any vay as permanent as adding a 
child to their family. 
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?£chter and Greenfield have also approached the issue fror: an econcnic 

perspective, arguing rhar the direct costs ar:d opportunity costs of a child 

are offset by the "iriccne transfer that the nother oi tiie child can get by 

going on welfare. The larger the exTsected velf^re pavuient the lower will be 
53/ 

these cjsts.*'* Separate linear regressions were r'an for white and nonwhite 
ieniales aged 20 to 24, The ncdel included not only level of AFDC benefits, 
but education, uresiploynent and earnings of wonen, region of the country, in- 
come of intact f ai^ilies , and incone of nen. The coefficient for AFDC bene- 
fits was not found to be significant, suggesting that the level of welf re 
assistance does not influence o-w childbearing. Higher educational atrainment 
was associated with lower o-w fertility for both whites and nonwhites; and 
higher fer^ale earnings were ^"sociated with lower o-w fertility among whites. 
Out-of-wedlock childbearing was aloO found to be lower in the South. Given the 
strong impact of education — a one-year increase in schooling was a. .ociated 
with a reduction in o-w birrhs of 8.6 per 1000 unmarried white females and 
1A8.9 per 1000 unmarried nonwhite femaleis — the authors conclude that "this 
finding provides additional justification for human capital investment since a 
declining out of wedlock birth rate is one means of reducing the cost of the 
AFDC program/' They also note that several important variables were omitted 
from the analysis for lack of information. 

•\n analysis of a representative sample of New York City women who had just 
recently had a firsc child by Presser and Salsberg has also addressed the possible 
link between public assistance and fertility. Reporting that women on welfare 
want smaller families than wonen not receiving welfare, and are not significantly 
different from other women in their fertility-related attitudes and behaviors, they 
suggest that ''in general, public assistance may be a con? '-auence of an untimely 
birth rather than a stimulus for that birth.'' 

Q ^ 
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In si2mar>* , z:ost research so far has failed to docment: an aggregate a^ - 
sociazicn becveen o-v chiidbearing and welfare, Tne suspicion persists in the 
public's rind, nevertheless, that wcnen have babies in order to get on wel- 
fare and that wonen on welfare have additional children in order to get ciore 
welfare assistance. Journalistic essays on welfare recipients — for example, 
an article that appeared in New Yorker niagazine in Sepcenber, 1975 describing 
the daily life of a Puerto Rican welfare mother with her many children fathered 
by a nimber of husbands and lovers — reach a far wider audience than ec:ipirical 
work on the topic and strengthen popular stereotypes concerning t:he wide abuse 
and manipulation of welfare. Open admission on the part of Bernstein and Mee- 
zan's New York Welfare clients that welfare availability influenced their liv- 
ing arrangenents add to this impression. Does tri^ welfare system encourage 
the bearing of children out-of-wedlock? Furthe Irical work addressing this 

question is presented in the next section of the paper. 

To complete the task of the current section still requires development of 
an estimate for the accounting model. What proportion of the children born 
out-of-wedlock end up on welfare? Unfortunately, no data have yet been discov- 
ered that can provide a definitive proportion for the model. Although the num- 
ber of out-of-wedlock children on welfare has been estimated, it is difficult 

i 

to know the size of the pool from which these children are drawn. HEW has 
estimated that of the children not legitimated by marriage or adopted, up to 80 
percent end up on AFDC. Senator Edward Kennedy has stated that 60 percent of 

85/ 

unmarried mothers aged 15 to 17 require w/}lfare assistance within five years. 

An approximation of the probability can be calculated by comparing the num- 
ber of o-w children receiving AFDC in the U, S, at a particulr cime (children 
who are typica; ly under age 18) with the number rf children born out-of-wedlock 
during the previous 18 years and noc adopted. Data from the AFDC survey indi- 
cate that in 1973, nearly 2,435,000 children were on welfare whose fathers were 

86/ 

not married to their mothers. Given that over 5,290,000 children were born 

93 



57/ 

ouc-of-weciock between 1?5- a-d 1??; , of whcc a??ro>:i:Lar*lv a -•-•n-.-c^ ve-«» 

as/ 



given -jp for adoption to aon-relatives , ir would appear that the aajoritv of 



the children bcrn out-of-wedlock and not adoptee out are, at any given notient , 
on welfare. 

2 .435. OOP o-w children on welfare ^ 2,435 COO 

5,290,000 o-w children born minus 1,000,000 o-w children adopted °^ 4,290,000 " 

Actually the trae proportion is probably higher than the above calculation 

indicates, since there are several other factors chat would tend to cissinish 

the size of the denominator — for exanple, deaths of children and legal &- 

doptions by relatives such as grandparents — while the niznerator is not in- 

. ^ ' 89/ 

creasea by any new entrants. On the basis of United States life table data, 

one can estimate that about 3 percent of all children die by age 18, which would 

reduce the denoainator to 4,161,300 (.97 x 4,290,000). This adjustnient raises 

2.^35.000 „ 
4,161,300 

the proportion to nearly 59 ?erce-r,. Additional adjustments — for exanple, 
for the adoption of o-w children by relatives or eventual carriage of the mother 
to her child's father — could be nade if nore detailed data were available. 
:it would also be highly desirable to have age/race-specific data.) Most such 
adjustments would tend to dininish the size of ;:he denominator and increase the 
magnitude of the proportion. Thus, even though the estimate is fairly crude, it 
tends to err in a conservative direction. Therefore, although it sounds sur- 
prising at first, it does appear to be fairly safe to conclude that approximately 
60 percent of the children who are born out-of-wedlock, who live and who are not 
adopted, are on welfare at any particular point in time. 

H. Conclusions and Implicatio ns Based on the Accounting Model 

Having developed a model for describing the process of o-w childbearing and 
having explored a considerable body of literature that can ir.fonn that model, it 
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so 



seetrs vorihvr:i' p to ?ui zhe cocel to the test, Vhat uziliiy does the ncdel 
have? Can ii pjedict, on an accounting level, the nisnber of births thai occur 
out-or-vedlcck? What are the policy inplications cf the esciziates that have 
been ;.roduced? 

1. Numerical Estiniation of the Mode l 

Presumably, if the various estimates made in previous sections are accur- 
ate, one should be able to insert the numbers at the several stages of the ac- 
counting aodel and predict the nunber of out-of-wedlock births occurring i:> the 
United States. Since the c:ost co:rpl^:te set of estinates exists for fenales aged 
15 to 19, the bes. iU=mary statistics for this age grcup have been extracte-i 
from the respective discussions and inserted into the aodel in Figure 5 to de- 
velop an indepencv. estimate of the nusiber of births occurring out-or-wedlock 
in United States. This estimate can be compared with the number of births 
rcj-orted in United States Vital Statistics publications. To produce the final 
estimate, the population of white and black females enumerated in the 1970 Cen- 
sus is moved through the various stages and at each stage some proportion of 
young women are dropped out as not being eligible for an o-w birth. 

In Step 1, :he total population of white females (8,130,000) is multiplied 
by .88 to produce the population at risk (7,154,400), since 887. of the white 
females in this age group are single. A comparable calculation is done for black 
females. 

Similarly, in Step 2, since only about 65Z of this age group is estimated to 
be fecund, the number cf single females is reduced by 15%. A more significant 
reduction occurs at the next step, 

Kantner & Zelnik's finding that 23% of white female.*? and 547. of black fc-- 
malfes age 15-19 hdve ever had intercourse is used in Step 3 as ^ crude in- 
dicator of the proportion wlio are sexually active. This assumes that having 
had Intercourse once establishes a pattern of continuing sexual activity. Al- 



"igure 5: 



A Model of Adolescenr C*ur-of-we<:locl: Chllcbearine 



Sceos 



1. X !1 single 



2. X fecund 



3. X /L of acpaiTied ever having 
intercourse 



4. X 7. conceiving among unnarried 

sexually experienced, per year. 



5. X " of ucTjirTied pregnant not 
having legal abortions . . . . 



X 7. of unmarried pregnant uot 
having a aiscarriage 



X % of uR:;iJrried pregnant not 
marrying before birth 



white ?*siales 
Azed 15-19 



8,130,000 

X .88 
7,154,400 

X .85 
6,081,240 

X .23 



1,398,685 

X .21 
293,724 

X >69 
202,669" 

X .92 



186,456 



X .43 



Black Fe=ales 
Aeed 15-19 



1,220,000 

X .89 
1,085,800 

X .85 
922,930 

X .54 



498,382 

X .3^. 
169,450 

X .58 
115,226 

X .92 
106,008 

X .88 



Estimated nunber of out-of-wedlock 
births 



8. X Z not adopted 



9. X 7. expected to he on AFDC 



89,A99l * 



X .39 



34„5-)5 
X .50 



20,943 



193,287 I 
X .88 

82,093 

X .f.C 
4?, 256 



♦Number of out-of-wedlock births recorded in 1974 U. S. Vital Statistics; 

Whites Blacks 



85,000 



121,200 
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-'though this does seen likely, there is undoubtedly considerable variation in 
the frequency and regularity of sexual intercourse, even considering only non- 
virgins. It is also quite jpossible' chat a continuing liberalization in sexual mores 
has occurred so that the current estimates are too low. These two sources of 
error !nay , of course, have off -setting effects. These speculations taust renain 
unresolved, since we lack detailed and trx^ly up-to-date data on the population 
at risk of conception. It is of interest to note the race difference here: over 
twice as many black females as white females report ever having had intercourse 
while teenagers. Thus the black population at-risk is a far greater proportion 

of all blacks than is the case for whites. " J 

/ 

Kantner and Zelnik report that 22 percent of the white females and 43 percent 
of the black females in a sub-sample of the sexually active teenagers in their study ac- 
tually conceived. A number of factors affect these proportions , including con- 
traceptive use, frequency arid timing of intercourse, type of contraceptive used 
and duration of exposure (years since first intercourse). Although, unfortunately , 
data are not available to evaluate all of these factors. It is possible to control, 
albeit crudely, for the effect of duration of exposure. It seems plausible that 
if blacks initiate intercourse at an .earlier age, they are exposed to pregnancy 
for more years, so that calculating an annual probability of pregnancy would 
remove some of the racial difference in the proportion who conceive. Indeed, 
counting the number of pregnancies and comparing them with an estimate of the num- * 
ber of months at risk (months after first intercourse until either first concep- 
, tion, a marriage not involving pregnancy, or until the interview date), by race, 
primarily affects the black probability. We find that sexually active white fe- 

males have an annual probability of conception of .21," and that the comparable 

« 

, proportion for black females is .34. Further work on the other factors affecting 
the probability of conception would be most useful; however, these statistics 
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are really racher iaporrant. They suggest that one in three sexually active 
black teenagers and one in four sexually active white teenagers will become 
pregnant in a year's tiae. 

The proportion of unziarried pregnant wonen who have abortions, included in 
Step 5 of the accounting model, hardly varies by race. Development of this num- 
ber requires estimation of the total nizmber of conceptions and involves some 
unfortunate though necessary and not unreasonable assumptions (see pages 65 - 66). 
It is worth noting that since fewer than a third (or perhaps about a third, since 
some unknown number of abortions go unreported) of all o-w conceptions are aborted, 
legal abortion could play a larger role in the prevention of o-w births, should 
women choose to abort more frequently as abortion ser^/ices become increasingly 
available. 

The proportion of spontaneous miscarriages reported to Kantner and Zelnik 
by adolescent interview respondents is introduced into the model in Step 6. It 
is virtually certain that more than 8 percent of all conceptions are miscarried, 
often without the woman even knowing that she was pregnant. The Kantner and Zel- 
nik data are probably biased by deliberate underreporting as well. However, since 
we have no idea how to inflate the other percentages in the accounting model to add 
in the unreported pregnancies, it is necessary to accept it at face value. 

Steps 7 and 8 represent two other important pi?±2i£:s in the process where the 
typical outcome for an unmarried pregnant white Im-^ja J.s very different from 
that of an unmarried pregnant black female. SK^^^L-^ m^r half of the whites 
interviewed by -ntner and Zelnik married 5" r^-rzc-f ' ij.egitimate the pregnancy, 
while on?^^ 12 percent af the blacks did. ^ ^ - rhe 221 blacks who reported 

o-w births, only 2 adoptted out their child, cont?i^**vtd ^5, 8 of 39 whites. These 
numbers are obviously too small to accurately e >pUt:e from them to national 
figures, but they provide at least a "ball parfe^^ e --i^v-^te of the racial dis- 
tribution of the o-w children adopted. If 80 psr:^^;:- o£ the 72,000 o-w children 



adopted in 1971 were white, then 57,600 or 61 percent of all white o-w births 
were adopted. If 20 percent of the 72,000 were black, then 14,400 or 12 percent 
of all black o-w births were adopted. 

Finally, the proportion of children bom out-of-wedlock who are expected to 
require AFDC support is inserted into the model at Step 9. Since economic status 
is likely to affect the proportions requiring welfare assistance, it would be 
preferable to have race-specific proportions (as well as age-specific proportions). 
However, the lack of detailed information necessitates the use of the same pro- 
portion — 60 percent — for both whites and blacks. Even so, the number of black 
o-w children estimated to end up on AFDC is greater than the estimated numbtr of 
white children. 

2. Some Implications of the Model 

Studying the model and the data arrayed in Figure 5 alerts one to a number 
of Important cons^.deratlons • 

First of all, there are several steps in the process that are sijnply not 
amenable to government intervention. For example, it does not seem appropriate 
to encourage early marriage in order to reauce the size of the population at 
risk, given the need for extended education and the liabilities attendant upon 
early marriage. Nor^iioes it seem acceptable to reduea- levels of nutrition or 
medical care so as to r ftdt ace the proportion who are feesaaBd cse: to increase the 
incidence of fetal mg^j^Ciijlity. Although it is theores^ftl^^Si^pKagi^^iQ-for gov- 
ernmental p' • ' ^nicocsrage the unmarried to \ ^SS^'^^^ aowttn^^t, such a 
policy r^'VP seem, to be pragma tic ' " '^'^ »^ ' 'f±t Supreme 
Court rulings on pri3»c *^iis leav-is only a Sjbw .^^ataoj^i. ^ which 
governmental policy mi, Intimately or pragnatid^fe' > ^fl 

For example, governor .ital programs, or die lack > migtii: affect 
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the proportion of the sexuallj active population who becone pregnant* Denial 

of fanily planning services and sex education to the uncarried can be expected 

to increase the likelihood of conception* Greater provision of such services 

could e nh a n ce the degree of choice available to the unaarried population. In 

addition, if it is true, as the research data suggest (see page 23), that irost 

unmarried persons do not vish to became pregnant, delivery of family planning 

services to sexually active adolescents could Black population 

at risk (Step 3) 

have an enormous impact on o-w pregnancy rates. 

Step 4 

If the black teenage population had just the White conception 

proportion 

same proportion conceiving as among whites (22 

Step 5 

percent), the number of black o-w births would Black proportion 

not obtaining 

be halved,^ from nearly 118,000 to about 60,000 abortion 

births. This is not to say that the proportion Step 6 

Black proportion 

of whites who conceive should be considered a not having mis- 

carriage 

goal. It is to say that there is a considerable 

Step 7 

need for the delivery of contraceptive services and Black proportion 

not marrying 

knowledge about reproduction. Since surh an 

Number of out-of- 

alarming proportion of white females and twice wedlock births 60,362 

as many black females become pregnant, though 

the majority report that they did not intend to, there appears to be an. existing 
constituency for such assistance* 

Abortion is another critical stage. According to our current essitinates, more 
than two-thirds of both black .and white teenagers who &re unmarried and preg- 
nant do not terminate their pregnancies by abortion. There is evidence of con- 

siderable unmet need for abortion services in the United States, as recently as 
90/ 

1975. To the extent that the utilization of abortion is low because abortion 
services are not available to those who need them, there is considerable room for 
governmental policies to have an impact at this stage • 
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In addition, present govenraental policies say affect the probability of 
carriage in the direction of laaking marriage :!:ore difficult. In aany states, 
AFDC benefits are available only to vomen without husband? in the hone. Given 
the high rates of unearoloynent among aonwhites and ar:ong teenagers, such rules 
nay inhibit narriage anong parents who actually wish to narry. 

It is also clear from the data assenbled in the accoxxnting nodel that the 
size of the population at risk is very large. The number of sescually active single 
fenale teenagers borders on two laillion. The size of the population in need 
of special knowledge and services, especially at these young ages, nay come as 
a surprise to those who wish to see teenagers simply as school children. 

The accounting model, by requiring that steps in the process of ieconing an 
o-w parent be articulated, that literature be assembled, and that cha ibest avail- 
able statistics be selected, provides a check on the quality of the datta avail- 
able and of our conceptualization of the process. The estimate of die number 
of out-of-wedlock births produced by this nodel is strikingly similar for whites 
to the actual number of o-w births reported in the Vital Statistics; CTstrsm. We 
predict 89,499 white oh» htrths; there were actually 85,000 such brrtizaa -j^x .1974. 
The prediction of ^.^287 e-v births to blacks is low, however; I21^23?P) SHscnx births 
were recordesi. Htrafcaps thie incidence or frequency of sexual ac::i\crt:y [fi5tts rtiisen 
among blacks SJince tiie^s^ tftaita .were gathered. It seems unlikel7 tisat ur- 'isation 
of contraceptiom <?r.^?- ^?rgiojrioas fallen in recent years; but it is '^Is: tha^ 

the diffusion of fei-rr -amtroil services has not been sufficiently -^apit^ c:v. ccom- 
peosate for increase level of sexual activity. Clearly, the maasas: ..produced 
for the accruating mode^ '^=ms:k are crude and can be further refined. 1*.^ .^^ition, 
a better understauciiug ^^f iihe processes that produce the probabiliti^ is.^^ni@ieded. 

These several comments pss>ijaEt up one important additional function of the account- 
ing nodel endeavor. 
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The model aud attendant literature review highlight the gaps in current 
research. Very little vork has been done on the icpact of govemaental policies 
on noiraarital ferrl3itv. Very little is known about sexual and reproductive 
behavior outside aarriacre. We can count the offspring of unaarried neonle and 
estimate other inportant para:?eters, such as the proportiou sexually active and 
the proportion having abortions, but we have little idea of what c auses or explains 
the nunfaers. The next chapter represents an attempt to look at some Important 
policy variables, to see whether there is any evidence that such factiors ^ wel- 
fare benefits and family plaiining policies affect the incidence qvivc-'Ck^^ -iedloak 
csiildbearlag. 
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DATA AllAiTSIS 



A. Introduction 

la this chapter ve repc-t analyses c: tvc cEic=:pILer.^n;ra£rT s^t:> of data be:^r*- 
rlag on out-of-wedlock fertility. la been cases orar purpcs*^ is tz; sort out: q:^^ 
relative impact of certain factors, both ina-:v .i;^:!!^! ar.d c::jn:zs=^-i^l cr t: -irrv-^rwcaetstiii^ 
whicn existing evidence and/or our theor^k^Lc:^ ^z^^ ^^hr. reai^^l:- ' 

be thjotagut to influence the likelihood -zz a birth to sri. jmi^^rrieiii ^smaU- T5ios&-cfei-i- 
fasntors whsLth are direct, naaipulafale public !>.hii::-:i. ;:s are of r-ap^^iai in- 



^i: erf the data sets is aicro;; t;h- unit of obserr^jar: a is an it^ . ,^Aual 
ffic^ii. The second data set is afficrc ; the unit of obserrrrrxinn is ^ sx^te. 
The .;:,rrength of each set is also the weakness of the crher. Jha nlcrt--dAta 
file cmes froa individual survey iaiterviews ccnduczed in L'971 vith a nation^a 
sample of 4,611 females aged 15-19. This file is, to aur imowledge, the b^st 
single source of national data on the relationship berweca the individual 
characteristics of a teenage woaan and the likelihood a£ (1) sexual acrrvity, 
(2) pregnancy ,and (3) an out-of-vedlock birth. The weakness of the sicro-data 

set is its paucity of information on soae potentially inpcrtant variables, such 
as income and socioeconomic status* 

The macro-data file contains state-level observaxions on out-of-wedlock 
fertility rates plus a rich variety of other stare-level contextual variables 
for the year 1974. Besides providing some variables not available on the micro- 
file, this file is also more recent. Its major weaknesses are: (1) the-lack 
of evidence on the separate, temporally-ordered stages of the process leading 
to an out-of-wedlock birth (sexual activit^cr, pregnancy, marriage, abortion) , and 
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(2) the weli-kno^: ^■:J!:::::lz^tj of Imputing iicLferences drawn frrnn ecological, 
or aggregate, evdLdCTCe ;t<5 i^&dividixal behavtlor.. 

Taken separately, .-isasti d^ta ser has -v^saiiiaissses. Conclusinns based 
solely on either one alone„-jjrre more tenuous^ rhen conclxisions saipported by 
both files. 

B. Description of ris^ Mlcr a— Data Fil£; 
1. Overviev 

The micro-datiu £_ii2 wa^ generated by ±nd±'Tldual survey Innerviews vith (1) 
a national probabiLUr^ aanpLe of the female CTpulation, aged 15 to 19, living 
in households in tti^^ft .Jniited States, and (2} a probability sasaple of university 
students living in aarnltoriss. Together rthe trwo samples provided a total of 
4,611 Interviews, of which 1,479 were with black females and 3,132 were with 
whites and other races.' Ttie only criterion for eligibility (besides sex) was 
age, with the provision thax only one eligible female could be selected (random- 
ly) from any one household (or any one room in a college dormitory). About 90 
percent of the respondents had never been married. Respondents were questioned 
about their sexual and rcprodvctive attitudes and histories, and about personal 
and family backgrounds. The data were coUected during the spring and early 
summer of 1971 by the Institute for Survey Research, Temple University, under 

* To simplify the presentation, both in the text and in the accompanying 
tables, whites and other races will be referred to simply as whites. 

** A weight is attached to each observation, to inflate the sample to 
correspond to national estimates of the female population by race and single 
years of age, 14 though 18, in the 1970 Census of Population, and by the nine 
Census divisions and by five residential categories: (1) central cities of 
SMSA's of 1,000,000 or more; (2) the remainder of such SMSA^s; (3) central 
cities of SWSA's of less than 1,000,000; (4) the remainder of such SMSA's; and 
(5) non-metropolitan eounties. These weights were used in all regressions. 
This correspoads to che procedure employed by Zelnik and Kantner in their 1972 
report for The Commiiffletlon on Population Growth and the American Future. 
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the direction of Drs. John r^ntner and ^lelvin Zelnik of Johns Hopkins Universi: 
A nunber of reports ccncernint^ these data have already been published by 
Drs. Kantner and Zelnik vhich b*ave been of enormous usefulness to fanily plan- 
ners, to the educational and aedical comunity, as veil as to social scientists. 
2. Reliability of the Micro-Data 

Given the very personal nature of nuch of the information in this survey, 
the possibility of serious neasurertent error should be a aajor concern* Zelnik 
and Kantner briefly discuss the possibility that under-reporting or nisreport 
ing of age at first intercourse night affect estinates of the incidence of pre- 
marital intercourse by age. However, they conclude that in the absence of re-- 
interviews (originally planned, but never carried out) there is no direct way 

to make any enpirical estimates of either under-reporting or aisreporting . 

93/ 

DeLanater and MacCorquodale have investigated the effect.s of three sepa- 
rate aspects of an interview schedule on reported sexual behavior: (1) whether 
lifetime sexual behavior was assessed by an interviewer or by a self-adainl 
tered questionnaire; (2) the location of assessments of sexual behavior, 
whether in the middle or at the end of a lengthy survey; and (3) the order in 
which interrelated questions were asked. Data from both a student and a non- 
student sample consistently indicated none of the ?bove variations affected 
reported sexual behavior in a significant way. Some under-reporting of 
behavior occurred in the questionnaire form but only with reference to the 
most intimate sexual acts. That the interview produced data of the same 
quality as the questionnaire contradicts the contention of some that question- 
naires result in more valid reports in sensitive areas such as sexuality. 
DeLamater and IlacCorquodale conclude that their resalts "add support to the 
growing body of opinion. . .that the difficulty of obtaining valid data from 
respondents about sensitive topics may have been consistently overestimated. 
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and that reoorcs of sexual and other "threatening" beha'/iors nay be relatively 
uninfluenced by nechodo logical variations"* 
3. Analysis Strateg-' for the Hicro-data 

The survey data provide a snapshot of the population of adolescent resales* 
Our purpose, however, is to understand the process (es) by which this snaps'iot 
cane into eicistence. To acconplish this purpose, r-?o key strategies vere neces- 
sary. 

The first strategy is conceptual: ve conceive of an out-of-wedlock birth* 
as the end product of at least three separate processes which occur in the lives 
of never-carried females: (1) beginning sexual acti^/ity, (2) becoiaing pregnant, 
and (3) carrying the pregnancy through to a live birth without marrying. The 
eligible populations for these three processes are, respectively: (1) all 
never-married females who have never bad sexual intercourse (called "virgins" for 
the sake of brevity), (2) all never-married but sexually active females, and 
(3) all never-married, pregnant females. Zach of the three transitions represents 
either a decision that is made by the female or an event that befalls her (in 
the case of many pregnancies and some sexual experiences). Each transition may 
have different causes. To speak of "the causes of out-of-wedlock fertility** is 
imprecise; it nay refer only to the last stage of the process or it may Irap 
together many determinants from each of the three stages. Clearly, any stage 
has "veto power" over the final outcome; to be eligible for a particular 
transition, the young woman has to have made the previous transition. Our 
strategy then, is to analyse each transition separately. Only after this 



* A reminder: out-of-wedlock birth in the micro analysis refers only to 
births to never-married women. It does not include births to divorred, widowed 
or separated women. That this component of out-of-wedlock fertil'wty may be 
large is suggested by R. Rindfuss & L. Bumpass in "Fertility During Marital Dis- 
ruption," papar presented at the annual meeting of the Population Association of 
■^^Aaerlca, Montreal, April, 1976. ^.^-^ 
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Is accoaplishcd do we coabinc resxilts froa the several stages and detemine 
the overall sensitivity of o-v fertility to changes at any of the three 
stages* 

The second strategy is methodological: it involves reconstructing the 
dynasic behavior which produced the cross^ectlonal retrospective data. In 
effect we "take back" respond.ents from the interview date to their status at 
age !!• We assume that at age 11 all respondents were non-married virgins. 
Each cohort is then "aged forward," and, as this happens, some of its members 
begin sexual activity. Some of these become pregnant, and finally, these 
young women either marry or have an abortion ?r an o-v birth, at the ciges 
specified in the survey interview. Once a female has "had" a first intercourse 
experience as she is aged forward, she is no longer eligible for the inter- 
cour5e transition. Until a female either marries, aborts, or has a child out 
of wedlock, she is always eligible in a given year of age to make one of these 
transitions (but only one). The dichotomous dependent variable which describes 
the outcome of each transition is equal to 1 if the transition is made and 0 
otherwise. Each age-year of each respondent in the ^rvey is a potential 
observation in the data file. An example might help clarify the approach. 

Suppose a particular female, aged 18 and never-married at the time of her 
interview, reports that her first sexual experience occurred at age lA, and 
that she underwent an abortion at age 16. In our analysis, then, she is a 
virgin during age-years 11, 12, and 13, and is eligible for the analysis 
centered on the transition to sexual activity during those years. A zero 
(for "no transitiorf* ) is coded for age-years ^12 and 13, but a one is coded for 
age-year 14, since she initiated sexual activity during that year. Having 
begun sexual activity during her 14th year, she would then be at risk in the 
pregnancy function, and no longer at risk of beginning sexual activity. 
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In shorr, rhe strategy is to follow each zemle from ner 11th year of 
age through to her age at the date of the interview, observing each transition 
along the vay, and exploring the relationship o£ various possible influences 
on the rate at which each of the transitions is riade« 

In addition to those variables aade available for this research by the sur- 
^"^y authors, a nuaber of policy variables were added to the data set. Measures 
of ATDC coverage and availability, AFDC DneEq>loyed Father coverage, abortion 
availability and fanily planning unmet need were attached to the record of eacn 
respondent for the state in which she resided at the tisie of the survey. (This 
does it^^roduce sooe error for respondents vho moved; however, it was not possible 
to trace the nobility pattern of respondents over time, to ensure greater ac- 
curacy.) The values for these variables for each state are reported in Appendix 
Table 1« In addition, a detailed description of all of tiie variables included 
in the analysis and the proportion of the sazsple falling into each category of 
each variable by respondent age and race is included in Appendix Table 2. 

C. Description of the State Data 
1. Overview 

The state data file was constructed at the Urban Institute expressly for the 
ongoing analysis. Because of the desirability o£ doing an up-to-date analysis — 
one that would focus on out-of-wedlock childbearing after the ii&pact of the 1973 
Supreme Court ruling on abortion and one that would reflect the luxpact of recent 
changes in oores re^rding sex, childbearing, and vcmen's roles — 1970 Census 
data were not used. Sinct^ the most recent year for which state out-of-wedlock Vi- 
tal Statistics data are available is 1974,"^ that year was selected as the year 
for analysis. 

Unfortunately, statistical data are o:?ten not compiled on a state basis. 



^ The data were available only as raw nttmbers. From these we calculated 
the out-of-wedlock birth rates. 
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Even when so computed, the 'data are rarely dis<jggregated by age, race, and sex. 
For exanple, unemploynent races by age, sex, and race are not available for all 
states. Therefore, measures that are second choices often nust be substituted, 
such as the overall unenployment rate ainong all workers in a state. In addition, 

■ *^ 

although it is usually possible to develop variables that measure program char- 
acteristi^ (since a state often either has a program or it does not), it is far 
more difficult, if not impossible, to capture the nuances in administration of . 
that program from one state to another. Therefore, many variables are necessarily 
crude, and the data file has many unfortunate but unresolVeable weaknesses. A 
mid-decade CensUs, or expansion of the Current Population Survey sample size so 
.that ^reliable data were available for all states would facilitate state-level 
"•analyses of this type. Tlie data file compiled represents, however, the best 
.possible at this time. More detailed descriptions df how independent variables 
were defined or constructed is reported in Appendix Table 3. The construction of 
the dependent variable is summarized below. 

2. Out-of-wedlock Birth Rdtes for 197A 

^tal Statistics reports that differentiate births according to^^legitimacy 

status are compiled in 38 states and the District of Columbia and are reported 
y 

on an annual basis to the National Center for Health Statistics. Fertility data 
for these states for 1974 by mother's age and race and by legitimacy stattis vpf 
the birth were made available to Urban Institute staff prior, to their 
fornkl publication to expedite the current analysis. Letters were sent to the 
remaining states, requesting data on the incidence of out-of-wedlock Childbearing 
.in each respective state. Data on out-of-wedlock births were obtained for whites 
^in A6 states and for blacks fn 37 states. .-(Since the black population is too 

I: 

small in some states for ratds to be calculated, a number of states oust be eli- 
nlnated from the analysis of black out-of-wedlock childbearing.) Because of 'the 
variation 'amo.ng states in the composition of other racial and ethnic groups in 



the Dhited States, the analysis was conducted only for whites and blacks. The 
list of states included in the analysis is reported In Appendix Table 4 • 

Out-of-wedlock fertility rates were calculated for race- and age-specific 
population sub-groups. Black and white rates were calculated separately, since, 
as noted earlier, the out-of-wedlock birth rates are very different and it is 
considered possible that different social and policy variables - affect whites 
and blacks differently. The rates are also age-specific, since age is 
hypothesized to be related to fecundity , degree of sextxal activity, and the pro- 
bability of marriage. Rates have been calculated for females under age 15, age 
15 to 19, age 20 to 24, and age 15 to 44. 

To calculate out-of-wedlock fertility rates, the nunber of births occurring 
out 3f wedlock in each state age/race group was divided by the estimated number _ 
of women in each age/ race group. This estimate was produced by adding the num- 
ber of women who vere tabulated in the 1970 Census as single, widowed, and 
divorced within each age/race group and cprrccting the total to correspond with 
totai. population growth or decline in the state between 1970 and 1974. ^ 
D. Developing Empirically Testable Models of Out-of-Wedlock Childt)earing 

As already noted, an out-of-wedlock birth occurs if and only if thr«e con- 
ditional events occur: 

- there is a transition to sexual activity; 

- given sexiial activity y a premarital pregnancy occurs; and 

- given pregnancy, there is no abortion (legal, illegal, or spontaneous) and 
no marriage before the birth. 

Our empirical work is organized around these transition points. Figure 2 

* 

in Chapter III provides a schematic outline of the conceptual framework. We now 
present the theoretical arguments that guided our clysice of the variables to be 
included in the analysis of each transition. 



Influences on the Transition from Virginity to Sexual Activity 



a. Biological & Social Maturity : Interest in sex clearly increases 
vlth biological (and perhaps social) maturity and thus vith age. 
There are individual differences in maturity, some adolescents ma- 
turing at an early age and other? not until a much later age; but 
among the population as ^ whole ve would expect an increasing pro-* 
portion to fall into the "mature" category at each age level. This 
p'urely maturational progression may be augmented by environmental 
factors relating to peer-group attitudes, the extent and type, of 
^exposure to the opposite sex, as well as parental acceptance, and 
indeed encouragement, of dating. These considerations make age an' 

Important independent variable in explaining sexual activity. 

ft 

b. Attitudes and the Strength. of Social Controls . Every known human 
society has been characterized by social s^trictures and taboos con~ 
ceming sexuality with the result that sexual activity among the 
young is usually below its biological maximum. Attitudes vary 
across cultures and over time as well as between groups within a 
single culture. In our analysis religion,, religiosity, birth co- 
hort, and region will be used as proxies for attitudes concerning 
sexual activity. Variables measuring the strength of social con- 
trols on the behavior of the young include family structure (two- 
parent, female-headed family, other) and type of comoninity (e«g., 
central city residence) • Birth cohort is expected to be a partlcula: 
important factor given evidence (see pages 39-45 above) of a more 
permissive set of values in recent years. In the state analysis 

the percent of the is tate living in SHSAs and the percent Catholic 
represent this variable. 

c. Motivation to Avoid Pregnancy and Childbearing : Abstinence 
from sexual activity can be viewed as a form of birth control, 
especially among young unmarried women. The motivation to 
practice such abstinence may vary with the availability of 
alternatives to childbearing (such as continued education or 
favorable employment prospects). In our analysis we will use 
various measures of parental social class and of female labor 
market opportunities as Indicators of the availability of such 
alternatives. We also examine the possible impact of the ' 
availability and generosity of AFDC benefits ^ These. benefits 
are presxmed to reduce the motivation to avoid childbearing/ 
since such transfers are not available to women without children. 

d. Availability and Cost of Contraceptives and Abortion ^ Where 
contraceptives or. abortion are Inexpensive and widely available 
to teenagers, they can be substituted for abstinence as a form 
of birth control. Thus, we will test the hypothesis that there 
is a positive relationship between the availability of abortion 
or contraceptive services and sexual activity. 

In the case of -the 1974 state analysis, the "^abortion environment 
is measured ^y (1) a three-category ranking of states as to a- 
bortion availability, (2) whether there is Medicaid coverage for 
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I abortion, and (3) the age below which psrental consent for abortion 

is required. In the individual ansiy *iS.;, s tates are grouped into 
three categories according to the r^fe . : ti^sre liberality of their 
policies in 1971. 

The variables used as proxies for contraceptive environment 

in the state analysis include: (i; '^uTiily planning patients 
served per 1,000 women in need of Su. sidized family planning, and 
(2) the age below which parental consent for contraception is 
required. In the 1971 individual anarysis , it is necessary to • 
use a somewhat diffe^nt measure: unciet family planning needs 
as estimated by Planned Parenthood. 

o . 

2. The Determinants of Conception among the Sexually Active 

a. Motivation to Avoid Pregnancy atid Childbearing . While educational 
opportunities, employment prospects, and the availability of wel- 
fare could influence a young girl*s decision to be sexually active, 
as noted above, we suspect that these factors are more likely to 
influence her motivation to practice contraception. Thus, this 
same set of variables is expected to affect the probability that 
conception will occur among those having intercourse. 

b. Cost and Availability of Contraceottve Services * Since the prob- 
ability of conception is lower when contraception is used than 
when it is not (see the accounting model and the discussion on 
pages 45-50 above), it is hypothesized that conception rates will 
vary with the contraceptive environment as measured by the same 
set of proxies described above. 

Note that we have hypothesized a positive effective ^f contra- 
ceptive environment on sexual activity but a negative effect on 
conception among the sexually active. One cannot say a priori 
which effect might be stronger in the determination of the out-ot- 
wedlock birth rate. 

c. Knowledge of How to Prevent Conception . TThatever the contracep- 
tive environment, better-edycated young women tend to use contra- 
ceptives more effectively.— In addition, they may be better informed, 
about the reproductive cycle and the likelihood of conception after 
intercourse. 

In an attempt to capture these knowledge effects, we control for 
the median educational attainment of women by race in the .state 
analysis and for a young wman's age*, cohort, and mother's' educa- 
tion in the individual analysis. Oluier women, those belonging to 
the most recent cohorts, and those with better-educated nothers 
are presumed to be better informed. Umfortunately , direct 
measures of the respondent's own education and knowledge of repro- 
.duction could not be used even in the individual analysis because 
of the retrospective character of the survey (i.e., such informa- 
tion pertains to educational attainment or knowledge at the time 
of the interview which may be very different from the values of 
these variables at an earlier period). 
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d* Attltufe jtovard Contraception ^ Because sme rallgious groups 

prohibit'" >;ije use of contraception, or at l^ii«t zhe most effective 
contraceprr ;es, some control for this varS^^ft is; desirable* Note 
that re-lig^on, like the abortion-contracepprtJti environnent, may 
have offsetting effects on out-of-wedlock cnildbearing* Catho- 
licisn, for exanple, is expected to reduce sexual activity but 
increase the probability of conception ^ong the sexually active* 

e* Cost and Availability of Abortion * The possibility that abortion 
nay be lused as a substitute fpr contraceiption suggests the addi- 
tional hypothesis of a positive relatl-caahip between the liberality 
of the abortion environnent and concepctons* Again, we note 'that 
there may be offsetting effects of abortion on out-of-wedlock child- 
bearing. Ready availability of aborttott., if it leads people to rely 
on abortion rather than abstinence or careful contraception, could 
lead to greater sexual activity and also to nort* conceptions among 
the sexually active* On the other hand, abortion availability may 
be associated with fewer live births among those who become pre- 
maritally pregnant. 

£• Fecundity , Since fecundity increases wlxh age (among adolescents), 
so does the probability of conception* Thus, in the individual 
analysis we control for age when cxanialng conceptions imong the 
sexually active. In the state analysis, this should not be neces- 
sary since there is tsrcsunably little variation in age structure by 
state among the relevant adolescent papulations* 

g: Fref^uencv of Sexual Activicy^ Frequency of intercourse clearly 

affrccs the probability ol conception. Although there are no good 
mears.res of this variable in our data sets, one factor that might 

'elated, is family composition. Two par^ents in a stable, intact 
faully night be nore able to monitor and supervise their child's 
activity, reducing exposure to intercourse. 

3. T he Deteminants of Out-of-t7edlock Births among Pre<?nant Women . 

Premarital pregnancy terminates in an out-of-wedlock birth only in those 
cases where there is no abortion or marriage before the birtli of the child. 
Thus, at this stage of the analysis, we need to looiis: at the likely determinants 
of abortion and marriage. 

3-1 Probability of Abortion . 

a. Motivation to Avoid Childbearine . As already discussed, the noti- 
vation to avoid childbearing will depend on the availability of 
alternative uses of the prospective mother's tine and the availa- 
bility and amount of welfare support for unwed mothers. These 
variables,* in turn, are expected to affect the probability that a 
pregnant woman will seek an abortion. 

b. Cost and Availability of Lcrral Abortion . Given the motivation to 
prevent a birth, we would expect fewer such births* where abortion 
was legal, readily available, and inexpensive. 
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c. Attitudes toward Abortion , Since utilization of available abortion 
services may depend on deeply^'held beliefs about when human life 
begins and under what circumstances it shoulcf be terminated, there 
may be variation in the incidence of out-of-wedlock births by respon- 
dent's religion and religiosity. — 

d. Spontaneous Abortion . The incidence of ;«pontaueous (noninduced) 
abortion may vary with health status and thus with social class. It 
could also vary with age. 

3-2 Probability of Marriage 

In a great many cases of premarital pregnancy, marriage %tkes place 
before the birth of the child and an out-of-wedlock birth is thus 
avoided. The desirability or feasibility of marriage for an unmarried 
pregnant woman is expected to be related to factors affecting the 
ability of a woman to support herself outside of marriage relative to 
within marriage. 

High welfare benefit levels and high female inccme relative to tnale 
.inccjie might enable women to avoid marriage if they wish. The exis- 
tence of an AFDC unemployed father (AFDC-UF) program in the state 
and labor market prospects for young nen (as measured by their unem- 
ployment rate) might, on the other hand, facilitate marriage. 

Tables 36 1 38, 40 and 42 summarize the variables used at each stage for '^h 
data set. 

E. Results from the Micro Analysis 

1. The Transition to Sexually Experienced 

Table 36 lists the set of independent variables used in analyzing the tran- 
sition to sexual ^^ctivity and indicates the theoretical reasons for their inclu- 
sion in each case. Some of the variables are poor proxies for the underlying con- 
structs and the theory itself needs to be refined. At the same time, as a pio- 
neering attempt to analyze sexual behavior in a multivariate and dynamic frame- 
work, the results should be of some interest. Regression results are reported in 
Table 37 and, in a slightly different form, in Figures 6 and 7. In each case, 
the results are reported separately for each age group young adolescents (age- 
years 12-15) - and older adolescents (age-years 16-13) — and separately for 
blacks and whites. 
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In Ts^hl-i J"/ , the ::^;ults reported under the column head '^RsgrsT -icn 1" 
were generacec: i^sing rtTJre full equation whil*^ those under the ccLssai: hrr^ap "Re- 
gression 2" were proc::::r^ed when independent variables of marglniil -t^^^ 
were dele-ted fron Che equation.* Although R s are very low, z:\^y ar^^ .i -l sig-^ 
nificant at least ac the .05 level. Of course, introducing iscfe Bi% v^;.^iable 
would increaiSft the substantially, but we have chosen to dt tH}^^ ixritir/g^^s 
separately for substasfitlve reasons. Coefficients that are twic.^ tih^lir ^standard 
error are marked with s^n asterisk; however, the statistical sij^mi^. '.^^Scne,- of a 
single coefficient* can be aisleading unless viewed in conte^ct. Xr : ae over- 
all pattern of the coefficients for each variable that is importinrt, "These 
patterns can best be represented pictorial ly. 

The ITS ] :s in Fixures 6 and 7 represent adjusrev. probabiliriiais . They 
are adjusted so as to foe net of the effects of all of the other variables in 
the model, and are derived directly from the regression coefficients in Table 37. 
The'/ can* be interpreted as the probability that a female with a particular char- 
acteristic who is a virgin at the beginning of the year will have a first inter- 
course experience' during that year. For example, the overall annual probability 



'Variables were deleted because of the absence of either a s tatrLstrically 
significant or a substantively interpretable association with the dspecsdent var- 
iable. Statistical significance was not deemed to be an approprialre sfingle basis 
for omission of variablasi, since only the significance levels of tiie individual 
dussny variables can be r^orted. /Calculation of significance levels for each 
whole variable, as oppose to its dtmny variable components, (e.g., church at- 
tendance as opposed to die dunsny variables, '^no services," "1-2 times," etcO would 
require running highly costly regressions that would omit each independent var- 
iable one at a time, and then checking for a statistically signlflcant_improvement 
in the R due to the addition of the respective independent variables^/ Instead 
of solely relying upon statistical significance, readers should also direct their 
attention to the overall patterns and magnitude of relationships. 
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Table 36 : Independent Variables Used in the Micro Analysis 
of the Transition to Sexual Activity* 



'^^^Qxetical Detenainants 

§ii.0;k]gxiaad. atnd social 
anatsuntp? 



Arril&ud^ asi^ the 

istrsagth of social 
^ojtjrrals 



Motivation to avoid 
pregnancy and 
chiLdbearing . • . 



Availability and cost 
of fairth control . 



Variables Used as Proxies 
in Initial Regression 



Age 



Education of father 

or male raiser 
Birth cohort 
Chvireh attendance 
Whether Catholic 
Structure of family 

of origin 
Region 

Farm background 
Importance of religion 

to respondent 
Urban/rural residence 



Structure of family of 

origin 
Education of father or 

male raiser 
AFDC benefits 
AFDC acceptance rate 
Education of mother or 

female raiser 



Family planning needs 
unmet 

Abortion availability 



Education of rim er 
or-iaale tsclsc 

^irth cohort 

Church attendance 

Stfucture of fana.ly 
of origin 

Region 



Structure of family 

of origin 
Education of father 

or male raiser 



* These variables are defined in greater detail and the distribution of the 
, population is reported in Appendix Tables 1 and 2. 
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TABLE: 37 Transition to Sexual Experic5ice-*-Uas?aiaadsr::idt«^ fe^^^fi^«sion i2«^a^f€icir^i, 
Age and Race (Analysis of Mlrir^rr ^lg gag^^ \r .: ' Jmmlm$ 9.. ^xSi -' 3^ I. ) 



. Age Years 12-15 
Rgr. I Rgr. 2 



1 Rnr: 



ja: .000 .000 

IS " 

E7 

ml' 

1953 
1952 
1951 

iSfliur dh tes emianc e 

mo aearviccs 

1*2 t±mes (last month) 

3*4 times 

3-6 times 

^ or more times 
Residence 

Central City 

. Suburbs of SMS A 

Non-S3MSA/non-f arm 

Faxm- 

^fiSion 
Northeast 

North Central, Mountain 
South 
Pacific . 

Farm Background 

^Always lived on farm 
Sometianes -.009* 
Never lived on farm ,000 

Ifliether Catholic 
Catholic .003 

Non-Catiiolic .000 

/ 

family Structure When 

Respondent Aged 10-15 
Mother and Father -.033* -.033* 

Mother only -.024* -.024* 

dtdier .000 .000 

Education' of Mother 
'^ r Female Raiser 

/ever than ^ years - . 001 

9-11 years .002 

Hl^ school .003 

Some college -.001 

College -.003 
No fiemale^raiser & 

.000 



.OC'O 



.003 


.003 








.OiC: 






.013* 


.013* 


> 




.043* 


..04» 




— 


.035* 


.033* 






.124* 


.123*- 










-.112* 


-.108*" 






-.166^ 


-.146* 






- .uo^* 


- .Ua^ 






n"7T 
- .U/1 








• UUU 








• UOO 


nnn 
.000 


.000 


.000 


- 


- 




.000 




- 


.007* 


-.008* 








-.ois?- 










nnn 






_ n'^'Ja^ 
— , U J fW^ 


non 
• UUU 


nnn 
• UUU 


m rVi. 

• uLUic 












n^/i. 


- .ufOy 






— *uJDV^ 




\ 




- • U^O 


- .11^ 


022* 


023* 


125* 






n5(w. 






.020* 


.020* 


115* 




014 


.018 




089 


.006 


.005 


.043* 


.0^6* 


.005 


007 


016 


032 


.007 


.006 


.022 


.026 


-010 


. .014 


.038 


.065 


.000 


.000 


.000 


• 0©0 


.000 


.000 


.000 


•iOOO. 


.004 


.011* 


-.011 


-045' 


.087* 


.061* 


260 

. fcWW 


J76* 


.000 


.006 


-.049 


.006 


.068 


.039- 


.216 




.009 


. .014* 


-.027 


.024 


.081- 


.062* 


.192 


.106 


.000 


> .000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.012 


-.017* 


-.059 


-.040* 


.014 


-.014 


.407* 


.192* 


.009 


-.010* 


-.051 


-.035 


.024 


.016 


.359* 


.198* 


.016- 


-.019* 


-.057 


-.020 


.010 


.005 


. .351* 


.229* 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 , 


.000 


.006 




-.083- 




.028 




.084 
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.i*t know' 

i 



.031- 
.000 

.013 
.000 



-.045 
.025 
.000 



T.023 

.015 
.';004 

.018 

.000 

117 



.016 
.0010 

.OM 

.OISBT 



.050 -.024* 
.020 '-.016 
.000 .000 



.001 
-.009 
-.016 
-.024 
-.030 



.098* 
.000 

-.037 
.000 



.028* -.039 

.020 .006 .005 

.000 .000 .000 



.091 
.089 
.034 
.046 
.258* 



! .000 



.000 
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<ucatton of Father 
or Male Raiser 
Fewer than 9 y ears 
9-11 years 
High School 
Some college 
College 

No male raiser £c 
don't know 

AFDC Benefits Relative 
to Median Income in 
Respondent's State 

^.23 (Low) 
.24-; 30 (Medium) 

i.31 (High) 

AFDC Acceptance Rate 
*.50 (Low) 

.51-. 74 (Medium) 
:^.75 (High) 

Abortion Availability 
in State of Residence 

Liberal 

Intermediate 

Conservative 

Family, Planning Needs 
High Unmet Need 
Medium 

Low Unmet Need 



2 

Corrected V, 



.002 
.001 
-.008 
-.011 



.005 
•.003 
.000 

.002 
-.004 
.000 



.004 
.000 
.000 

-.002 
.003 
.000 



.02 
.02 

6-56 



M 



(11,471) 



. )03 
.-J03 
- .007 
-.011 
-.003 
"002 
..QOO 



.02 
.02 

9.74 



.070* 

.065- 

.054- 

.049 

.058- 

.000 



•.035' 
-.047* 
.000 



.078* 
.048* 
.000 



-.013 
-.006 
.000 

-.017 
-.028 
.000 



.05 
.04 

4.19 

(2,781) 



,07i' 

.076- 

.058- 

.054 

.060- 

.023 

.000 



.04 
.03 

5.38 



.008 
-.008 
-.010 
-.015 
-.047* 

.000 



.017 
.013 
.QED 

.026* 
.023* 
.000 



.002 
.006 
.000 

■.019 
.009 
.000 



.•06 
.05 

7.58 

(5,157) 



.006 
-.013 
-.022- 
-.030- 
-.067* 
-.011 

.000 



.05 
.05 

11.22 



.034 
.037 
..Oil 
..047 
-.190* 
.000 



.060 
.075 
.000 

-.019 
.066 
.000 



.122 
.129' 

.000 

.027 
.061 
.000 



.07 
.03 

1.82 
(940) 



Note: This table Is repeated with standard errors added in Appendix Table 5 . 
* Beta ^ ^ times its standard error. 

Beta " 1.5 - 2.0 times its standard error. 



.110* 
.097- 

.040 
..008 
..062 
.163* 
.000 



.05 
.03 

2.31 
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FIGURE 6; Annual TrobablUtles of F^st Intercourae, by Ane (Wlilte Fenioles^ 

Urban/Rural Family Church Hale Raiser' i 

Age-Year Coliort 
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FIGURE 7: Aimil Probabilities of First IntercourBe, by Age (Black Femolea) 



Age-Year Cohort 



Urban/Rural Family Church Hale Rnlser' 

Residence Region Structure Attendance Education 
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that a limire female virgin aged 16 to 18 will have intercourse for the first tinie 
is .113, or about 11 percent. However, the probability is nearly 14 percent if 
she resides in the inner city, compared to about 9 percent if she Ves ides on a 
far:n. Although many of the differences are small in absolute terms, e.g., only 5 
pf^;rcentage points in the example above, it should be kept in mind that they are 
annual probabilities, and that, over a^period of years, the cumulative impact 
of even small differences can be important. 

Which variables predict having a first intercourse experience while 

.». 

a teenager? ^ ; 

* As expected, age as a measure of biological and social maturity is a strong 
predictor. Fewer than one in one hundred white twelve-year-olds can be expected 
to initiate sexual activity, compared to nearly one in five eighteen-year-olds. 
While blacks are approximately twice as likely to begin sexual activity at 

each age, the probab^^i.ty increases steadily with age 'among each race ^group* Also, 
.there is a fairly sharp increase in the annual probability around age 16 among 
both blacks and whites. . , ' 

A number of proxies for attitudes and social controls predict the onset of 

sexual activity. Looking at year of birth as. a measure of changing social mores, 

it does seem that more recent cohorts have a.higher likelihood of beginning sex- 

ual activity. The strength of this change is surprising, since the data cover 

only a five-year time period. During this period, the propqrtion of the teenage 
population at risk of pregnancy increased rather rapidly. (We will explore the 

imp&ct of this change in detail in a later section, pages 138-156 .) 

O 
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Frequency of church attendance is also strongly related to whether a 
young woman becoiaes sexually active. The more freque'ntly she attends church 
services, the less likely a young woman is to become se^cually experienced 
during any particular year. This relationship holds among all four age-race 
groups and is nearly linear. Whether the inhibiting influence of religiosity 
is specifically telated to church teachings regarding sex, to a more general 
cooservatism on moral questions, or to the influence* of family life style is not 
known. Being Catholic is not significantly related to the likelihood of in-' 
itiating sexual activity; however. Catholics consistently have a slightly hijgher 
probability. " ' ' ' 

Family structure seems to have an impact on the likelihood of early first 

intercourse. Young women who lived in intact families between the ages of ten 

and fifteen are consistently more likely to be virgins.' Interestingly, the 

girls living in female-headed households at young ages have a relatively low - 

probability of making the transition as well, although they catch up later. 

Unfortunately, it was not possible to co4it7:ol for income of the respondent's 

' ' ' ' ■ J. 

family of origin with these data, which' might account for some of the difference 

apparently associated with family structu^ here (since intact two-parent fam- 
ilies tend to have higher incomes than single-parent families). It is also 
possible, howeve:^', that single parents, given the many demands on their time, 
are less able to supervise the behavior of their offspring. 

Geographic region of residence bears an interesting, if not unexpected, re- 

A - . <t 

lationship to the initiation of .sexual activity. White £non-black) females liv- 
ing on the Pacific coast are more likely to be' sexually experienced than white 
females from other regions. Older blacks living on the Pacific coast, are, on 
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the young blacks nakes it sonewhat suspect. 

Teenage females living on a farm at the tiae of the. survey were found to 
have a lower probability of becoming sexually active than females living else- 
where. Teenagers living in sjuburbs rend to have a relatively low probability 
as well, whereas those in central cities tend to havs a high rate of transition; 
the remaining category (non-SMSA, non-farm) is a residual category which, not 
surprisingly, does not evidence a coherent pattern. 

AlthOL :h education of the female raiser is not strongly or consistently 
related to the transition to sexual activity, the education of the male raiser 
tends to be negatively associated. This relationship may occur for a variety of 
reasons. Young females with better-educated fathers are presumed to enjoy a 
higher class status and to hfave attractive long-term opportunities (such as the 
prospect of a college education) that lead them to postpone becoming sexually 
active. It is also possible that the roles and norms of dating couples vary by 
class sufficiently to produce part of these differences. 

Within „the various subcategories, blacks consistently have a higher proba- 
bility of first intercourse at an early age. It is unfortunate that a measure 
of family income was not made available for this analysis, since income differ- 
ences might well account for much of the race difference in sexual activity. 
Father's education is the best available proxy for family income, and we do find, 
for example, that among older teenagers with college-educated raisers, the tran- 
sition probabilities are more similar — about 12 percent for whites and 16 per- 
cent for blacks. Economic status is a variable meriting further attention in 
future studies. 

Finally, none of the policy variables included in the equation to measure 
the motivation for oreffnancv and childbearinc are related to the likelihood of 
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significantly higher probability of sexual inrercourse among older white virgins. 
On the other hand, a higher AFDC acceptance rate is significantly associated 
with a low probability of sexual intercourse among older whites and younger 
blacks. Neither of these findings are replicated across the several age and 
race groups, however. In addition, (as will be reported), subsequent analyses 
with this and a macro data set have produced no positive associations between 
welfare generosity and the probability of conception among those who are sexually 
active or between welfare and the probability of an out-of-wedlock birth. Tnis 
nakes the association reported above the only instance of a welfare effect, 
suggesting that it may be an artifact (especially since one wuld ex- 
pect welfsre benefits, which are paid only to people with children, to have more 
of an effect on pregnancy than on sexual activity). The second exception involves 
a positive association between abortion availability and sexual activity among 
older black teenagers; however, this finding is of very marginal statistical 
significance. 

In summary, we find that women are more likely to be sexually active if 
they are older, if their father or male raiser is less well-educated, if (a- 
mong whites) they live on the West Coast, and if they are from more recent age 
cohorts. Teenage females are less likely to be sexually active if they tend to 
be religious, if they are white, if th^y come from intact families, and if they 
live on a farm. Finally, the education of the mother, Catholicism, welfare 
benefits and the availability of family planning do not seem to be important 
influences on the occurrence of sexual intercourse at an early age, although 
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abortion availability is weakly related to a higher rate of transition anong 
older black feaale teenagers, and high AFDC benefits are correlated ;^th a 
higher transition probability among older whites. 

2* The Transition zo Pregnancy 

Variables included in the initial and final regressions for this analysis 
stage are listed in Table 38. The regression coefficients are reported in 
Table 39 and the calculated probabilities portraying the likelihood of preg- 
nancy asong sexually active females with differing personal arid social charac- 
teristics are portrayed in* Figure 3 for vhices and Figure 9 for blacks • 

Several variables were included as neasures of possible influences on the 
cotivation to avoid pregnancy and childbearing. However, the hypothesis that 
generous AFDC benefits and high AFDC acceptance rates would be associated vith 
a greater incidence of pregnancy was not supported. The education of the sale 
raiser was not found to be associated with the probability of pregnancy, either. 
On the other hand, both' neasures of the cost and availability of contraceptive 
services were found Co be related to the occurrence of pregnancy. 

The availability of family planning services was measured using data pre- 
pared for the U.S. Office of Econoaic Opportunity: percent of need for. faaily 
planning services in a state unmet in 1969? ^ong older blacks, women resid- 
ing in states with the least utaet nee'i for stibsidized family planning services 
have significantly lower annual pregnancy probabilit^ies . This finding is not 



* Unmet need defined as the total number of women in need o£ subsidized 
family planning services minus the unduplicated number of patients reported as 
receiving ser/ices in 1959 from organized services. For exact formula, see 
"Need for Subsized Family Planning Services; United States, Each State and 
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Table 38 ' Independent Variables used in the Micro 
Analysis of the Transition to Pregnancy 



Theoretical 
Determinants 



Variables Used as Proxies 
in Initial Regression 



Variables Retained in 
Final Regression 



Motivation zo 
avoid pregnancy 
and chlldbearing 



Education of father or nale 

raiser 
AFDC benefits 
AtDC acceptance rate 



Cost and availa- 
bility of contra- 
ceptive services 



Contraception use ^ 
Duration since first intercourse 
Faxaily plauining needs 
Urban/rural residence 



Fanily planning needs 



Knowledge of how 
to prevent con- 
ception 



Education of nother or feaade 

raiser 
Birth cohort 



Education of nether or 

feaale raiser 
Birth cohort 



Attitudes toward 
contraception 



I'/h ether Catholic 
Inportance of religion 
to respondent . 



Whether Catholic 
Importance of religion 
to respondent 



Cost and avail- 
ability of 
abortion 



Abortion availability 
in state of residence 



Fecundity 



Age 



Age 



Frequency of 

sexual activity 



Cohort 

Structure of family of 
origin 



Cohort 

Structure of family of 
origin 



* These variables were interacted with one another. 
Table 2, variable B-9. 



See Appendix 
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TABLE 39: Transition to Pregnancy— -Regression Coefficients, by Age & Race 
(Analysis of Micro Data File: Females 15-19 in 1971) * 



Whites Blacks 





Aze^Years 


12-16 


17- 


19 


Aee Years 12-16 


17-19 






icgr. i 






Rzr 2 


Rrt. 1 


Rer. 2 


R?r. 1 


Ret. 2 


-Year 


















In c T •J 
12 a IJ 


nnn 

• UUU 


. UUU 






.000 


.013 








• U/ J 








.024 


.046 






15 




.116* 






. lOo* 


.130* 






16 


.097* 


.094* 


- 


- 


.112* 




- 


- 


17 


- 


- 


.080* 


.094" 






.009 


.047 


18 


- 


- 


'.076* 


.083* 






.068 


.087 


19 


- 


- 


.000 


.000 






.000 


.000 


*ohort 


















1955 


-.033 


-.039 


- 


- 


- .134* 


- . Lj/* 


- 


- 


1954 


-.076* 


-.077* 


- 


- ■ 


-.055* 


- .064- 


- 


— 


1953 


-.026 


-.031 


.000 


.000 


-.076* 


- .093* 


.000 


.000 


1952 


n/. n 
9 .040 


- .044 




.0Z5 


-.077 


- .089* 


• UZO 


. u^ 


1951 


.000 


.000 


.037 


.037 


.000 


.000 


-.080- 


-.067 


lesidence 


















Central City 


.011 




-.043 




.025 




.080- 




Suburbs of S^SA 


-.011 




-.043 




.002 




.000 




Non-SMS a/ non- fa™ 


.027 




• 015 




.036 




nnn 

. UUU 




Fanxi 


.000 




.000 




.000 


- 


.000 




Whether Catholic 


















itholic 


.016 


.017 


-.014 


-.014 


.094* 


.080* 


.118' 


.141* 


Non- Catholic 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


AAA 

.000 


jFaiailv CoiTOOsition 


















(At aces 10-15> 
















-.138* 




-.004 


-•007 


- .017 


-.020 


-.018 


-.028 


- . 117* 


Mother only 


.016 


.017 


.008 


.019 


044 


035 


-.129* 


-.123* 


Ofher 


• .000 


.000 


.000 


• 000 


nnn 

. UUU 


nnn 

.UUU 

1 


.000 


.000 




















or Female Raiser 




















.032 


.014 


.000 


.000 


-.064 - 


-.036 


.087 


.048 




♦ 005 


-.012 


-.058^ 


-'.063* 


-.097- 


-.090- 


-.016 


-.058 




-.008 


-.009 


-.080* 


-.099»f, 


-.164* 


-.150* 


-.048 


-.079 


College ) 














No female raiser & 


















don't know or von' 


t 
















tell 


.000 


.000 . 


+ 




• .000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


Education of Father 


















or Male Raiser ' 


















< 12 years 


-.082- 




-.084 




. -.061 


. 


.004 




High School 


-.091* 




-.049 




.042 




-.004 




Some College 


-.04A 




'•.095* 




-.013 




-.014 




No male raiser 


-.136* 




.000 




.075 




.089 




Don't know 


.000 




.000 




.000 




.000 
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Contraceptive Risk 
Duration User 
Yes 



Low 
Low 
Hediun 
Hediua 
High 



No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 



AjDC aenefits Relative 
to Median Incone in 
Resoondent' s State 



-.23 

.24-. 30 
>.3G 



(Low) 
(Kediua) 



/jrT5C Acce:jtance Rate 



i.50 

.51-.7A 
>.75 



(low) 
(Mediun) 
(High) 



Abortion Availability 
in State of Residence 

Liberal 

Interaediate 

"cnservative 

ranilv Planning Needs 
High Unmet Need 
Mediua 

Low Unmet Need 



Corrected R 



.069 


.059 


-.060 


-.041 


-.058 


-.04A 


-.217* 


'.26& 


.020 


.013 


-.045 


-.015 


-.024 


-.005 


-.280* 


-.296 


.122* 


.ii> 


.019 


.042 


.12CK 


.136* 


-.013 


-.138 


.130 


.125 


.128 


.154 


.150* 


.164* 


-.028 


-.042 


.073 


.059 


.016 


.047 


.077 


.082 


-.042 


-.060 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.016 




-.035 




.084* 




.045 




.018 




.026 




.052 




.092 




.000 




.000 




.000 




.000 




.056- 




-.056' 




-.041 




.050 




.005 




-.005 




.033 




.015 




.000 




.000 




.000 




.000 




.024 




.0C3 




- .033 




.060 




.021 




-.026 




.011 




.100- 




.000 




.000 




.000' 




.000 




-.014 


-.016 


.006 


.023 


-.050 


-.034 


.059 


.095* 


.013 


'.02'i 


.027 


.052- 


.052 


.011 


.097- 


.089* 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.05 


.04 


.09 


.07 


.11 


.10 


.11 


.09 


.01 


.01 


.06 


.05 


.08 


.08 


.07 


.06 


..39 


1.64 


3.04 


3.64 


3.88 


5.21 


2.70 


3.28 



N 



(906) 



(891) 

'f Sample- size too saall to calculate probabilities. 

* Beta i 2 X its standard error 

• Beta < 2 but i L.5 its standard error 



(1105) 



(650) 
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FIGURE 8; Annual Probabtltttea of Pregnancy to Hoit-Vtrglna, by Age (liliite Females) 



Age-Year 



C0l:.;;ft 



Female Contra- Family 

Ftully Ralaer'fl ceptlve Planning 

Structure Education CathoUclam Use linnet tieed 



WHITES, 12-16 

P=.085 
(overall probability) 




FIGURE 9* Annual Probabilities of Pregnancy to Non-Vlrglnfl > by Age (Black Females ) 



Age-Year 



Cohort 



Family 
Structure 



Female Con t ra- Fami ly 

Raiser's ceptlve Planning 

Education Catliolicisro Use UnLiet Need 



ACKS, 12-16 
?=.165 

all probability) 




ACKS, 17-19 
P=».235 

•all probability) 




13 
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replicated among the other sub-groups, but it is possible that older blacks, 
given frequently lower irxconcs , sight be sosewhat overly represented aaocg users 
of subsidized faaily planning ser^/ices and thus aore affected by its availability 
than whites. It is irzjortant to note that although fanily planning availability 
is not related to a higher incidence of sexual activity — a connon accusation — 
it does sees to be related to a lower incidence of conception, at least asiong 
older black teenagers. 

Although urban/rural residence was thought to affect the availability of con- 
traceptive services, no support for this hypothesis was found. The probability of 
pregnancy, given sexual experience, is somewhat lower in suburbs, however. 

The cost and availability of contraception was presumed to be related to 
contraceptive use. Unfortunately, detailed information on contraceptive use 
froo the survey were not released for this analysis, and the only measure available 
is whether the respondent **scme times , always, or never" used contraception. Since 
few respondents remained in the "always" category after two years of exposure to 
intercourse^ the categories "always" and "sometimes" were combined* In addition, 
the factor of duration of exposure (years since first intercourse) was included in 
order to separate women who have never used contraceptives over several years of 
exposure f ro m women who have nevev used contraceptives but who have only been 
exposed for a short time. The results are compli^cated but interesting. 

The most consistent tendency is for the incidence of pregnancy to be 
Mghest among young women who have engaged in sexual intercourse for a "medium" 
length of time; although among older black teens, those in the high duration group 
hrsve the greatest probability. Among- these women, the in;:idence of pregnancy is 
lower for older teens who have ever used contraception, but does not vary much 
aciong the younger teens. Among the low duration sub-group, the likelihood of 
pregnancy is net consistently related to contraceptive use. Perhaps in some cases. 
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frequent intercourse is paired with srae contraceptive effort, and the two effects 

tend to cancel one another out. 

The data for trie high duration category are rather intriguing. Except a- 

aong older blacks, the incidence of pregnancy is actiially lower anong these 
teenagers net using contraception. This sub-group findlns probably represents 
the effect of subfecundity on conception- Many of the fecund probably becoce 
pregnant and arc then eiialnated fron the sasple. (Of course, Incoapletc re- 
porting night also be a factor, though it seens unlikely that this group would be 
particularly prone to "forget" to report pregnancies.) Thus we find that the 
likelihood of pregnancy, given sexual activity. Increases fron a brief to a 
aedlua duration of such activity and then tends to fall as, presmably, the 
core fecund young wocen do becone pregnant and leave the eligible population. 

Since pregnancy rates are higher aaong contraceptors In five of twelve 
duration-specific coeparlsons and virtually the saae In a sixth. It would 
appear that such a crude measure of contraceptive use Is little nore than an 
Indicator of relatively frequent sexual activity. Use of contraception does 
not appear to be sufficiently efficacious or pervasive among this age group 
to greatly affect pregnancy rates. Clearly, there Is room both for analyses 
using better data and for better use of contraceptives anong adolescents. 

Knowledge of how to prevent conception Is measured by several variables. 
Birth cohort is Included in the expectation that m^re recent cohorts have had 
better methods of contraception available to them. Although the probability of 
pregnancy seens slightly lower anong nore recent cohorts, the tendency Is not 
regular. Indeed, anong older blacks, more recent cohorts have a higher pro- 
bability of pregnancy. 

The education of the female raiser was also argued to affect the probability 
of •conception, since girls with better-educated female raisers should be more 
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l<:nowl6dgeable about sex, reproduction, and contraception^/ Indeed,, the likeli- 
hood of conception is lower for teenagers with better-educated* fcim^e raisers. 
V,i±s variable does not seem to be a proxy for social class, since the education 
'of the male raiser was not found to be related to pregnancy. ,ln additionj thfe 
probability, of pregnancy is consistently highest when there is no female raiser 
or the respondent is not aware of the educational attainment of the person desig- 
nated as her female raiser. Presumably, knowledge about sex reduces the likeli- 
hood of conception among sexually experienced teenagers. 

Another factor believed to affect contraceptive use is religion. In addition 
to finding Catholics to have a slightly, though hon-significantly, higher prob- 
ability of being sexually active, we' find^.black Catholics to have significantly 
higher pregnancy rates. Respondents,' evaluation of the importance of religion 
to then also bears a slight relatioaship, those females having a more secular 
orientation reporting fewer pregnancies, except for older black teenagers. 

Hypotheses about the impact of the availability of abortion in reducing 

i 

the motivation to avoid conception generally did not receive support. 

Respondent age was included in the analysis as a factor affecting fecundity. 
Since the sample for this stage of the analysis includes only those young women ^ 
who have had sexual intercourse', it is A'ot surprising that there is no monotonic ' 
age trend comparable to that found in the analysis of 'the transition to sexual 
activity. Very young famales have a low probability of conceiving, presumably 
because they are not yet fully fecund (see page 38) and possibly because their 
intercourse frequency is lower than among older females. After most of the fe- 
males are fe'cund, the proportion conceiving does not increase, any further. (The 
reason for a frilling conception probability among 19 year-olds is presumably the 
fact that this, age-year does not represent a full-year's exposure, since inter- 
viewing took p.lace in the ^ring.) • 

Frequency of sexual activity also seems likely to affect conception. Although 



no direct measure is available, several proxies were included. Cohort variations, 
as noted above, are not regular. Family structure, on the other hand, does seem 
.to be related to the likelihood of pregnancy. In every instance, females who lived 
in intact family environments when .they were aged 10 to 15 are found to have 
lower probabilities of pre^ancy, especially older blacks. This might be related 
to greater supervision and thus less frequent intercourS'^ for the adolescent, or 
possibly to the correlation of family structure with family income. 

One variable that has not yet been explicitly discussed in this section is 
that of the respondent's race. Blacks are consistently more likely to b**.come 
pregnant, even comparing only whites who are sexually active with blacks who are 
sexually active. Comparison of Figure 8 with Figure 9 demonstrates the higher 
probability of pregnancy among blacks in virtually every sub-category. None of 
these independent variables seems to really expl?>ln the higher incidence of preg- 
nancy among -blacks. Sinc'e tl>ere is no reason to believe that blacks are more • 

fecund than whites (see page 35) or that a higher proportion of blacks desire 
95/ • 

pregnancy, it is not possible to explain the difference at this time. Better da- 
ta on socio-economic status and frequency of contraceptive xise mi^t reveal race 
differences that explain. the high rate of pregnancy among blacks. 

s 

In stmsnary, the probability of pregnancy among sexually-experienced teen- 
agers seems to be highest among blacks, among females with relatively poorly- 
educated mothers, among those who are aged fifteen and older, among those who 
are from non-intact families, and among bldck Catholics. Teenagers who consider 
their religion to be important to them, less recent age cohorts, and older teens 
living in states with high unmet* need for family planning services are s^lightly 
more likely to become pregnant. Longer exposure to sexual intercourse also re- 
sults in higher conception probabilities. The Impact of contraceptive use would 
be clearer if more detailed information ^^ere available, but the impact appears 
to be small. This suggests, of course, that adolescent use of contraceptives is 
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sporadic and ineffective, * a conclusion supported by other researchers working 
56/ 

in the area* 

( 

3. Th^ Transition to An Qut-of-Wedlock Birth 

ThcL number o^ young women eligible for this stage of the analysis is con- 
siderably smaller than the number in the initial sample. Of the 4,611 teenagers 
interviewed by Kantner and Zelnik, 624 became pregnant, and 520 of these reprer 
sent premarital conceptions. Because of the diminished sample size, separate 
analyses were not conducted T^ithin separate age and race groups but on the entire 
sample of pregnant females^ This stage of the analysis is also different because 
coefficients represent simple probabilities rather than annual probabilities, 
because, of course, the outcome of a conception is a concrete event that must 
occur within a delimited period of time. 

Although the outcome of greatest interest is the birth that occurs out of 
wedlock, parallel analyses were conducted on the same sample of premaritally 
pregnant teenagers to permit joint exploration of two other possible outcomes — 
abortion to end the pregnancy and marriage to legitimate the pregnancy. (Females, 
reporting miscarriages were dropped from the sample after no patterns in the 
occurrence of this outcome were detected.) All three dependent variable^ are 
dichotomous: 

Out-of-wedlock birth 1 « Live birth to unmarried female 

0 «= All other outcomes 

Marriage 1 « Marriage before outcome of pregnancy 

0 «= All other outcomes 

Abortion 1 «= Pregnancy terminated by abortion 

0 « All other outcomes 

Clearly, these are not independent analyses . Their value lies rather in their 

ability to supplement one another. 

» * 
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One shortcoming of the analysis lies in the fact that the data were collect- 
ed before abortion was legalized nationwide. However, abortion was legal in some 
states, a fact which provides some interesting variations to be explored. 

Variables included in the initial and final regressions for this analysis 
stage are listed in Table 40. The regression coefficients are reported in 
Table 41, and the calculated probabilities portraying the likelihood of abortion, 
legitimating marriage and o-w birth are protrayed in Figure 10. 

Several measures of the motivation to avoid childbearing were included in the 
analysis. An important variable for the family planner, policy maker, and edu- 
cator to keep in mind is the "Desire" measure ("Did you want to become p,regnant . . ?) . 
Although only a minority of this age group wi?h to become pregnant, those who do 
show strikingly different outcome patterns. T±^st^ only four percent have abor- 
tions, compared to almost twenty percent for the rest of the sample. Corres- 
pondingly, a high proportion carry the pregnancy to term either within or outside 
of marriage. Host notable is the extremely high frequency of marriage before 
birth among those young women who desired their pregnancy. Over half marry, which 
suggests the possibility that the desire to force a marriage provided a motivation 
for the pregnancy. 

The impact of governmental policies on the motivation for pregnancy and 
thus on pregnancy outcome is a critical conceim. This stage is the one at which 
careful planning and decision-making might be most likely to occur, and therefore 
it seems reasonable that this is the stage in the process of becoming a parent 
out of wedlock at which policy variables would have the greatest impact. What 
is the impact of government policy on pregnancy outcome? 

Two measures of welfare availability were studied* The first measure is the 
1971 AFDC benefit level in the state of residence as a proportion of the 1969 
median family income in the state. It appears that where the AFDC benefit level 
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Table AO : Independent Variables Used in the Micro 
Analysis of -Pregnancy Outcomes 



Theoretical 
Deteminan t s 



Variables Used as Proxies 
in Initial Regression 



Variables Retained in . 
Final Regression 



Probability of Abortion 



Motivation to 

avoid childbearing 



Cost and avail- 
ability of legal 
abortion 

Attitudes toward 
abortion 



Desired child 

AFDC benefits 

AFDC acceptance rates 

Education of father or 

male raiser 
Period 

Abortion availability 
in state of residence 

Relig iosity 
Whether Catholic 



Desired child 
AFDC benefits 
Education of father or 
male raiser 

Period 

Abortion availability 
in state of residence 



Spontaneous abortion 



Probability of Marriage 



benefits of narriage 



Sex ratio 



AFDC benefits 

AFDC acceptance rates 

AFDC-UF availability 



AFDC benefits 
AFDC-UF availability 



Miscellaneous 



Race 
Age 

Residence 

Structure of family of origin 



Race 
Age 



stage. 



* Women having spontaneous abortions were excluded from the sample for this 
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TABLE 41 : Pregnancy Outcome • 
.of Micro Data File: 



Regression Coefficients (Analysis 
F emales 15-19 In 1971) 



Abortion 



Marriage 



Out-of-Wedlock Birth 



Age Year 



\ 
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12-14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

Race 
White 
Black 

Period . 

1970-71 
1969 
1968 
Before 1968 

Residence 

Central City . 
Suburb 

Non-SMSA/Non- farm 
Farm 

Family Structure Wien 
Respondent Aged 10-15 
^k)ther and Father 
Mother only 
Other 

Education of Father 

or Male Raiser 

< High School 
High School 
Other 

College Education 

Whether Catholic 
Catholic 
Non-Catholic 

Whether Catholic & 

White 

Catholic & White 
Not Catholic & White 

Importance of Religion 
to Respondent fcontin-» 
uous variable I higher 
Q number • more secular 



Rkt. 1 


RRf. 2 




Rgr. 2 


Rsr. 1 


Rgr. 2 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.001 


-.011 


-.034 


.027 


-.012 


-.011 


-.093 


-.112 


-.088 


.034 


.191" 


.189^ 


-.072 


-.105 


-.134 


-.028 ■ 


.194" 


.226> 


.007 


-.015 


-.068 


.024 


.058 


.072 


.245* 

9 


.23> 


-.136 


-.059 


-.085 


-.087 


.119* 


.128* 


.422* 


.411* 


-.529* 


-.516* 


.000 


.000 


.OOC 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.024 


.107* 


.238* 


-.023 


-.001 


-.058 


-.111 


A 000 • 


.281* 


A 000 


.094 


^.000 


-.048 


\ 


.389* 


) 


-.057 




.OUO 


I 


.000 


I 


.000 




-.040 




.067 




.103 




.047 




.076 




.034 




-.040 




.003 




.189 • 




.000 
• 


■ 


.000 




.000 




-.007 




.010 




-.043 




-.016 




.007 




.005 




.000 




.000 




.000 




.029 




.004 




-.002 


f 


.051 




.002 


f.ooo 


.013 




.000 


1. 000 


.000 




.000 


\ .000 


.269* 


.226* 


-.090 


-.089 


-.154 


- . 143* 


.018 




-.034 




.065 




.000 




.000 




.000 ' 




-.021 




-.030 




-.030 




.000 ' 




.000 




.000 




.063* 


.055* 


-.033 


-.023 


-.033 


-.024 



Abortion 



Marriage 



Desired Child 
Desired 
Noc Desired 



-.16A* 
.000 



Uneao loved Father Prograo 
Exiscs in home state .106 
Does not exist in 
home state .000 



Abortion Availability 
in State of Residence 

Liberal 

Intermediate 

Conservative 

AFDC Benefits Relative 
to Median Income in 
Resoondent's State 



.112* 
.164* 
.000 



.23 

.24 - .30 
.31 



(low) -.OSS- 
(Medium) .137* 
(High) .000 



AFDC Acceptance Rate 

.50 (Low) -.081- 

.51 - .74 (Medium) -.023 
.75 (High) .000 



. 156*' 
.000 



.116 
.000 



.175* 
.158* 
.000 



.071- 
.114* 
.000 



Corrected R 



.290 
,241 



.273 
.247 



.270 
.244 

F - 10.49 ^ 10.32 

N - 520 

'Note: This table is repeated with standard errors added in Appendiic Table 7. 



.292* 
.000 



.030 
,000 



.080 
.062 
.000 



.067 
.109- 

.000 



.030 
.059 
.000 



.298 
.249 



.281* 
.000 



.016 
.000 



-.059 
-.042 
.000 



-.065 
-.094- 

.odo 



Ouc-or-Wedloc'cC Birth 

-.093* '^-.098* 
.000 .000 



-.093- 
.000 



.002 

.123* 

.000 



.068 
.108" 

.000 



.140* 

.014 

.000 



.376 
.333 



.113* 
.000 



-.092* 
-.113* 
.000 



.009 
.057 
.000 



.349 
.325 

14.90 



* ■ Beta i 2 times its standard error 

• » Beta - 1.5-2 times its standard error 
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Age-Year Race 



?IGliRE 10 1 rregnancy 
Outcome 



Uiieniployed 

Male Raiser's Desired Father Abortion AiDG 
Period Education Child Program Availability Benefit Level 



Probabilities }5 



ADOllTION 



■SO 



P^152 
(overall probability) 



.351 
.10 



Mttli 



1 



1 



A 



1 



IE 



P=.331 
(overall probability) 
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is relatively low, the probability of abortion is significantly higher; the 
probability of marriage to legitimate pregnancy and the probability of having a 
child out of wedlock are both slightly louer. Thus, a slight but statistically 
no n- significant relationship exists between AFDC benefits and the likelihood of 
a pregnant teenager ending her pregnancy with an out-of-wedlock birth. On the 
other hand, the AFDC acceptance rate was found to be negatively related to preg- 
nancy outcome. Indeed^ states with high acceptance rates were found to have a 
significantly lower proportion of o-w births. There is, then, no statistically 
significant positive ar.oc ' ition '^eij .a^f^rg carrying an o-w pregnancy 
to an o-w birtb. ^ . 

The availability of legal abortion seems likely, as argued earlier (see 
pages 59 - 67), to have an important impact on pregnancy outcome, and the mag- 
nitude of its impact is indeed great. It outweighs all other variables, except 
for respondent race and whether the pregnancy was desired. Even in a 1971 data 
set, the impact of change over tir^ can be ndted. The variable "Period" compares 
the outcome of pregnanci*»s that (W*curred before 1970 with -pregnancies occurring 
in 1970 and 1971. The abortion outcome is twice as frequent in the later time 
period, and there is about a six percent decline in the proportion of pregnancies 
that terminate in a live birth. Ihere is also a slight decline in the proportion 
*of pregnant teenagers who marry, but this change seems to be outweighed by the 
impact of abortion; together these factors result in a lower probability of a 
live o-w birth. Since these data are somewhat out-of-date, it is important to 
conduct a comparable analysis on a more current data base. The importance of 
change over time in laws regarding abortion is further emphasized, however, by 
another variable added on to the current data set. 

Respondents were assigned a code for the kind of 1971 abortion law existing 
in their state of residence. Clearl y an abortion outcome was much more frequently 
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reported by females residing in states wheru abortion was legal and available^ 
defined as "liberal," and in states where abortion was somewhat restricted but 
fairly available (if only by virtue of geographic propinquity to a state in 
which abortion was easily available), defined as "medium." The impact of a high 
rate of abortion is felt on both the marriage and the out-of-wedlock variables - 
Apparently, abortion availability somewhat reduces the probability of a forced 
marriage and has a considerable impact in reducing the- prob,^jility of an o-w 
birth. 

Given the official Catholic stance opposing abortion, it seems surprising 
that the variable for Catholic affiliation did not significantly affect the 
pregnancy' outcome. Religiosity does have some impact, however. Respondents 
stating that their religion is important to them are significantly less likely 
to have abortions and more likely to either marry or have the birth out of wed- 
lock. 

No significant association between pregnancy outcome and living in an 
intact family at sges 10 to 15 was found. In addition, tha education of the 
male raiser is not monotonically related to pregnancy outcome. The only cate- 
gory that seems to inake a difference is that of the college-educated male raiser. 
Young women with highly educated male raisers are considerably more likely to 
obtain abortions. They are correspondingly less likely to marry and less likely 
to deliver an out-of-wedlock child. This finding probably represents the mo- 
tivation and ability of these families to prevent an o-w conception from having 
long-term undesirable consequences on the young women's life experience. (One 
would also expect that many of the babies that are adopted out by the mother come 
from this group of births.) 

Several governmental policies vere noted as possible influences on the 
probability of marriage to legitimate an o-w pregnancy. As reported above. 



high ATDC benefit levels are associated with low abortion rates but also with 
high marriage rates and not with a significantly greater incidence of o-w child- 
bearing* And, as notea, AJDC acceptance rates are actually negatively associated 
with the probability of an o-'W birth, 

ATDC coverage of unemployed fathers seems to be a program with rather direct 
relevance to the probability of marriage among many couples faced with a pre- 
marital pregnancy. Young women residing In states with such a program do have a 
slightly higher probability of marriage., but a considerably higher probability 
of abortion as well* Consequently, presence of an unemployed father program is 
associated with a significantly lower Incidence of o-w childbearing. One would 
expect more marriages in the presence of such a program because it allows young 
couples to marry and receive AFDC payments If the father is unemployed. The highi 
incidence of abortion was not predicted and may well be an artifact of a joint 
occurrence of liberal abortion policies and AFDC coverage of unemployed fathers. 

The association between the age of the pregnant young woman ana tne out- 
cone of the pregnancy is not monotonic* Though the abortion outcome is most 
cocnon among the very oldest teenagers » the probability of marriage is not 
associated with age in any interpretable manner. The probability of bearing 
a child out of wedlock seems to rise with ag«* but then falls among the very ^ 
oldest age group, presuma&ly because of the high incidence of abortion among 
these young women. It is interesting that the Impact of age disappears when 
considering the outcome of pregnancy. ^parently» once a young woman is 
pregnant » factors other than her age are related to the outcome of the 
pregnancy. 

Since this analysis was conducted on the entire eligible sample, a 
coefficient for respondent race appears for tiie first time. The magnitude of 
Che differences captured by this variable dwarf all of the other independent 
variables. Blacks are considerably less likely than whites to obtain an 



abortion^ In addition, blacks are much less likely to marry before the birth, 
and thus, not surprisingly, a markedly greater proportion of black teenagers 
end up delivering their pregnancy outside of marriage. 

To summarize these findings » it appears that the probability of abortion 
among premaritallv pregnane teenagers Is highest /unong whites, among females 
with college-^educated fathers, and among femal&s living in states with rela* 
tively liberal abortion policies. Pregnancies occurring after 1970 were more 
likely to be terminated by abortion than pregnancies occurring during earlier 
years, while pregnancies that were desired by the mother were more likely to 

V 

lead to a legitimating marriage. Welfare policies do not seem to be an important 
influence on the probability of o-w childbearing. AFDC coverage for unemployed 
fathers is associated with a lower probability of delivering a child out-of-wedlock, 
but primarily, it would appear, because of its association with a higher proba- 
bility of abortion. The probability of carrying the pregnancy to term without 
marriage is highest among blacks ^ among females raised by a male without a college 
education, among females living in states with conservative abortion laws, amon^ 
females who desired their pregnancy, and among females whose^ pregnancy outcome 
occurred before 1970. 
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F. Results from the Macro Analysis; 197A Out^of ^Wedlock Birth Rates by State 

The macro, or state, analysis constitutes a completely different approach 
to the study of out-of-wedlock fertility, compared to the micro analysis. All 
variables are measured on a state basis, though whenever possible they are age-, 
race-, and sex-specific. Since there are only 51 states, including r.he District 
of Columbia, the sample size is small and this fact limits the number of variables 
that can be included in an equation. However » because o*w fertility was measured 
for 1974, the use of this data set permits study of o-w fertility after the land- 
mark Supreme Court decision legalizing abortion. 

Results for this analysis are presented in Table 43. After specifying the 
theoretical model and operationalizing hypotheses with the best data available, 
as indicated in Table 43, the variables were allowed to run in stepwise regres- 
sions against the o-w birth rate for white and. black women aged 15-19, 20-24 and 
15-44. (Results will not be reported for the under 15 group because the small 
size of the data base prohibited running a full set of variables.) 

Viewing these results against the theoretical expectations outlined in an 
earlier section of this chapter, summarized in Table 42, we find that few state 
level variables are related to out-of-wedlock fertility rates. 

Two measures of attitudes and social controls were included in this macro 
data set — the proportion of each state that is urban and the proportion of 
the state that Is Catholic. The percent of the sts^^e population residing in 
SMSAs is negatively related to o-w fertility in five of six sub-groups, but the 
association is at most marginally significant. The proportion of the state that 
is Catholic, is posiiiively associated with the o-w birch rates of blacks, though 
not of whites. Since few blacks are themselves Catholic (see A-11 in Appendix 
Table 2), this difference may reflect a climate of social opinion or availability 
of birth control, sex education, or abortion that affects blacks. These kinds 
of variables are difficult to interpret in a macro data set^ Of course, as 



TABL2 42 



1-31- ■ • 
Independent Variables Used in the Macro Anal7£\s of 
Out- of- Wedlock Birth Rates * , ^ 



I Transition Stage 



Theoretical 
Determinants 



Variables Used As Proxies 



Sexual Activity 



Biological 
and Social 
Matxiritv 



Age" 



rjcpectec irrect or 
^Variable on Sex, 
Pregnancy , Aborrior 
or* Marriage 



! 


Attitudes acd 
the Strength 
or Social 
Controls 


Percent Urban 
Percent Catholic 


-r 


Motivation to 
Avoid Pregnancy 
and Child- 
bearing 


Female earnings 

Percentage of females employed 
AFDC level of benefits 
AFDC acceptance rate 
Unborn child coverage 
Educational expenaitures 
Median educational attainment 
of females 20-24 vears old 


4- 
-h 
•r 


Availability and 
Cost of Contra- 
ception and 
Abortion 


Family • planning .services 
Age of consent for contraception 
Abortion availability 
.Medicaid Abortion 

Coverage" 
Aee of Consent -'^^r Abc^triSn 


4- 
o. 


2. Pregnancy 
Among the 
Sexxially 
Active 


Motivation to 
Avoid Pregnancy 
and Child- 
bearing 


Female earnings 

Percentage of females employed 
. AFDC level of benefits 
AFDC acceptance rate 
Unborn child coverage 
Percent Catholic 

Median educational attainment 
of females 20-24 vears old 


4- 

T» 

-h 


•'r 


'Cost and Avail- 
ability of 
Contraceptive 

. Services • 


Family, planning services 

Age of consent for contraception 


4- 


MiowieQge oi riov 
to Prevent 
Concent ion 


Median educational attainment 
1 for feaaales 20-24 years olci 




Cost and Avail- 
ability o£ 
Abortion 


'Abortion availability 
Medicaid coverage of abortion 
Aze of consent for abortion 


u. 

4- 


Fecund itv 


'Aee* 1 


3*-Probability of 
Abortion Among 
Pregnant Women 


1 Motivation to 
Avoid Child- 
bear ing_, 


Female earnings * 

Percentage of females employed 

AFDC level of benefits 
< AFDC acceptance rate 
_Unborn child coverage 

Percent Catholic 

Median educational attainment of 
1 females 20-24 vears old bv race 


4- 
4* 
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TABL2 43: Regression Coefficients for Macro 

of 191^ Ouc-of-Vedlock 3ir 


(Stare Level) Analysis 
















Black ■ 






Age » 


15 - 19 


20 - 24 


15-^4 


15-19 


20 - 24 


15-44 


Mean Race of Cv7 birrhs 












(sratea in final regression) 


■ 18.5 


12.7 


U1.6 


154.4 


105.7 


lFDC Benefit Level 


-0.07 


-0.09 


-0.05 


-1.10* 


-0.85 


-0.19 


lFDC Acceptance Race 


a 




0.02 


-0.42 


0.16 


-O.IS 


iborricn Availability 
(l-Very; Z-Sctieuhat ; 
3-Noc very available) 


-1.92* 


-4.26* 


-2.24* 




13.84. 


3.82 


"aaily Planning Patients 
per 1000 Woisen in Need 


C.02 


0.11 


0.05 




-1.33 


-0.43 


fnecployed Father Programs- 
dunny variable, 1 » UT 
Pro gran 


0.89 


0.93 


0.62 


19.5* 


17.13 


6.18 . 


inborn Crild Coverage- 
dunasy variable, 1 
1 * Program 


—Q .21 




: -0.45 


2.09 


3.24 


-2.52 


ledicaid Abortion Coverage-- 
aissnry variable, 
1 " Not Covered 


1.59 


3.11 


2.41* 


-5.83. 


- 


-1.66 


tge of Consent /Contraception 
'dmnny variable, 1 « 18-r 


-0.34 


iaap. 


r J 

i&ap . 


19 .JO* 


isap. 


Inap* 


Lge of Consent /Abortion 
dunsy variable, 1 ■ 18-i* 


0.82 


laap. 


Inap. 


-8.40 


isap. 


Inap. 


fedian Sducdtion Attainnent 
for Females 20-24, by Race 


a 


0.29 


- 


0.27 


' -4.65 


-0.55 


^ercent of Total Work 
Force l^neinplbyed 


0.05 


0.10 


0.04 


-0.60* 






•ercent Females Age 
25-34 Employed, by Race 


-0.16 


-0.62* 


-0.23 




-2.01 


1.74 


■emale Earnings, by Race 




-0.00 


-0.00 


0.02* 


0.01 


0.01 


'•etnale/Male Earnings 
Ratio, by Race 


0.09 






0.31 


1.77* 


-0.55 


•erccnt of state in SVSXs 


-0.04* 


-0.08* 


-0.04 


-0.20 


0.59 


-0.31 


Percent of state Catholic ' 


-0.03 


-0.13 


-0.03 


0.58* 


0.34 


0.76* 
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already reported, black Catholics were found to have a higher probability of 
pregnancy 'in the micro analysis. Iv^ether jusc black Catholics or blacks in 
Catholic states account fpr the association is not known. 

Several variables measuring aiotivation to avoid pregnancy and child- 
bearing were included in the macro data file. Female labor market opportun- 
ities; as measured by' the proportion of women agv>d 25 to 34, by race, who are 
employed full-time, tend to be negatively but non-signif icantly related to 
the o-w birth rate. A second measure, the annual earnings of women employed 
full-time, by race^, is only related to o-w birth rates among black teenagers, 
and the association is positive. Unless high wages di^icourage marriage among 
pregnant black teens, -'this association is probably due to an uncontrolled var- 
iable (such as liberality of the social climate) , which increases both black 
wages and o-w birth rates. 

Another alternative to childbearing is education. However, neither state 
expenditures on post-secondrry education nor spending on vocational education 
merited a place in the final equations. Individual-leveL measures of actual 
availability of educational oppbrtunities , plus interest in education, would 
better :ap this theoretical construct. 

The several welfare programs that were hypothesized to encourage o-w child- 
bearing — state AFDC benefits, acceptance rates and coverage of the unborn child 
were not found to be significantly associated with o-w birth rates. The only 
significant association- is a negative relationship betw«^n the o,-w birth rate 
among b^.ack females aged 15 to 19 and the state AFDC benefit level i None of these 
aggregate level mfeasures of motivation to avoid childbelaring, ^. then, seem^ to affect 
the o-w birth rate. \ ' t » , 

The impact of the contraception/abortion environment on o-w fertility is an 
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fay the demand for as veil as rhe availability of abortion. For exanipie, the 
niraber of abortions per 1,000 wcraen can be affected by the level of sexual 
activity, the proportion cf the population that is single, and the availability 
of contraception. In addition, the rate is not age- or race-specific, so impor- 
tant state sub-group differences may be concealed. The abortion availability 
measure is constructed from data on the abortion rate, abortion ratio, legal 
restrictions of abortion, and length of time since abortion was legalized. Stati 
falling into each category are reported in Appendix Table 3. 

The availability of abortion is negatively related to the o-w birth rates o 
whites, but not of blacks. The coefficient is largest asiong white fenales in 
their early twenties, an age group that obtained nearly a third of the abortions 
performed in the United States in 1974., Aoparertly the high incidence of abor- 
tion has had some impact on the o-w fertility rates of whites. Why not blacks? 
We know for a , fact (a rare circumstance in social science research) that abor- 
tions occur that prevent o-w births from taking place, since 70 percent 

cf all abortions are obtained by unmarried women. The failure of the abortion 
availability variable to uncover atjy impact among blacks may be due to the lack 
of^race-specif ic data on abortion. Documenting the true, net effect of abortion 
availability requires controlling for marital status, sexual activity, and the 
frequency of pregnancy among the unmarried as was attempted in the- micro 
analysis. As already^ reported, older black teenagers in states with liberal 
abortion policies were found to have Higher, though marginally significant, 
frequencies of sexual activity and of pregnancy among the sexually active. Such 
tendencies might offset the dampening impact of abortion on o-w childbearing , so 



not necessarily true that liberal abortion policies encourage sexual activity 
or pregnancy; indeed, the existence of such policies aay be a response to high 
levels of sexual activity and pregnancy. 

Another measure .of abortion availability is the coverage of abortion pro- 
cedures under a state's Medicaid program. Out-of-wedlock fertility is higher 
among whites in states without such coverage, although the association 
is not statistically reliable. On the' other hand, the association is 
negative and non-significant in the two black equations in which it appears: the 
variable did not ever enter the stepwise regression for blacks aged 20 to 24. 
Thus, it is possible that absence of Medicaid coverage of abortion is related to 
higher white o-w birth rates, but the absence of a strong association would 
suggest that other factors are at work. In addition, existence of a law estab- 
lishing 18 as the l^gal age of consent for abortion is not associated with the 
o-w birth rates of adolercents. 

The measure of the availability of family planning services (family planning 
patients in subsidized programs per 1,000 women in need of services) is delated to 
a lower incidence' of o-w childbearing among blacks, a"* finding xrfiich reaches sig- 
nificance among teenage blacks but is not replicated among whites. This cor- 
responds to jrecen't research by Cucright and JaBfee, in which the effect of fam- 
ily planning program enrollment was found to be stronger for blacks than for 
whites and stronger for poorer people than for more affluent people. This also 
corresponds to the finding ^reported earlier (pc^es 110 & 116 ) indica.ting that K 
family planning availability is related to a lower probability of conception among 
sexually active older black teenagers. In addition, states with a legal age of 
consent -of 18 or olde^ have significantly more black teenage o-w births — 19 more 
births per 1,000 unmarried black females aged 15 to 19* Taken as a whole, these 
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graos on fertility rates, especially aaong blacks and/or poor people. They 
corroborate indications that previously high levels of childbearing have been 
swelled by unwanted or unintended births, and that when services are nade a- 
vailable, they are used and have an impact on fertility rates. 

Median educational attainment was included in the equation as a measure 
of a higher degree of information about sex, reproduction, and contraception. 
However, no association between the median education of females 20 to 24, by 
race, and the rate of o-w births was discovered. 

Variables added to the model in the expectation that they might affect the 
outcome of a premarital pregnancy include influences on abortion, on marriage, 
and on a woman's ability to support herself outside of marriage. As noted ear- 
lier, the measures of female earnings and the percent of females employed are 
not significantly related to o-w childbearing. The ratio of female to male 
earnings is positively related to the o-w birth rate among black females aged 
20 to 24, but not Bmong the other sub-groups. From a similar perspective, it 
would seem that a high unemployment\^^rate would inhibit marriage and be associat- 
ed with a high o-w birth rate, but this was not found. The unemployment var- 
iable is not associated with o-w fertility rates, except for a negative associa- 
tion among black teenagers. This variable, unfortunately, is not race- or sex- 
specific. It seems likely that it is simply picking up the high rates of unem- 
ployment registered in those industrial states that suffered heavily because of 
the econotaic recession, several of which states are characterized for unknown 
reasons by relati<rely low rates of o-w childbearing. 

^ The availability of AFDC support to fSmilies with an unemployed father was 
also not found to be associated with higher o-w fertility. Actually, the presence 
o£ an AFDC-UF program is consistently associated with higher o-w birth rates. 



is no evidence in the aacro analysis, then, that welfare prograas act as incen- 
tives to the occurrence of childbearing outside of siarriage. Overall, the only 
variable hypothesized to have an effect on the probability of marriage vhich 
actually seens to. be important is the availability of abortion.* 

In sumnary, we find^that none of the welfare parameters are positively as- 
sociated vith the incidence of childbearing outside of marriage, nor do <?tate 
level measures of the motivation for sex, pregnancy or childbearing seem to pre- 
dict o*w fertility. Factors hypothesized to affect the probability of mar- 
riage on the aggregate level also fail to evidence any association. Family plan- 
ning availability, measured as the proportion of those in need actually served 
and as the age of consent for contraception, predict low o-w birth rates a- 
mong blacks; while the o-w birth rates of x/hites are lower when abortion is 
relatively (Available. 



* A final variable that was initially included in the state analysis is the 
sex ratio, the number of unmarried males aged 20-24 per 100 females, by race, 
in a state in 1970. Because this is such a poor measure of the availability of 
marriage partners, it was later dropped from the analysis. Despite the crudeness 
of the measure, a high ratio of males to females was found to be significantly 
related to lower o-w birth rates aaiong blacks, suggesting that more marriages 
occur when males are in a relatively abundant supply. This factor might merit 
further study, especially given anecdotal evidence that many women who cannot 
marry simply have their children outside of marriage. 
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G. Sensttiv it7 Analyses Based on the Micro Regression Output 

Oae utility of the estimates developed in the xaicro regressions is that 
they provide the data to carry out "sensitivity analyses," a method of pro- 
jecting populations under varying assumptiox-is. In a sensitivity analysis, 
an initial population is aged under different circmastances to perxu.t eval- 
uation of the effects of the varying circumstances. For exanrple, the ef- 
fect on a population of young women of high pregnancy rates relative to low 
pregnancy rates can be compared. The initial population with high preg- 
nancy rates might end up with, say, a third of the young women becoming preg- 
nant by the time they are twenty, compared tc only ten percent of the young 
women becoming pregnant in the low-pregnancy population. Similarly, the im- 
pact of hi^ abortion rates versus low abortion rates can be compared, as can 
the impact of early versus later marriage, or early versus late transition 
into sexual activity. 

In many ways, this analysis is similar to the calculations performed on 
the basis of the accounting model estimates in Chapter III. The difference is 
that the sensitivity analyses are considerably more detailed ♦ Whereas in the 
accounting model approach the flow essentially proceeds in only one direction, 
in the sensitivity model there are multiple initial states and multiple out- 
come states. 

All sensitivity analyses are performed by taking a cohort of 10,000 fe- 
males on their twelfth birthday and moving them ahead one year" at a time for eight 
years (or until they reach their twentieth birthday), among eiglit possible 
states : 

(1) single and a virgin 

(2) single and a non-virgin 

(3) in first marriage, never pregnant prior to marriage 

(4) single pregnant 

o 
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We assxzne all feaales begin as single (never-carried) virgins on their 
twelfth birthday. (Alrbough this assumption is not precisely correct, in fact 
the results are not at all sensitive to reasonable changes in this assunp- 
tion.) As she "ages," each fesale, depending on her current status, is ex- 
posed to the relevant processes froa aaong (1) sex, (2) aarriage-before preg- 
nancy, (3) pregna nc y, and (4) pregnancy outcome (i.e., carriage before any 
other outcooe, abortion, miscarriage, or birth). The four pregnancy outcomes 
are "absorbing" states; once entered, the states cannot be left. The state 
"in first marriage, not pregnant prior to marriage" is also absorbing. Exits 
arc made only from the states 'single virgin,' 'single non-virgin,' and 'singl 
pregnant*' The state 'single pregnant' is emptied each year; we assume all 
pregnanciej are resolved in the year. By these decisions we are in effect 
observing only first out-of-wedlock births to never-married females. Second 
and higher order births, or out-of-wedlock births to previously married females 
are not. observed. As soon as a female either becomes married or has her 
first premarital pregnancy resolved, our interest in her subsequent behavior 
ceases. As long as this definition ±n the scope of our Interest Is kept in 
mind. It does not handicap the sensitivity analysis. 

One value of this approach is that It provides an Integrated picture of 

■ / 

the overall process. Thus far, we have disaggregated the oicroanaiysls into si 
eral component parts (transition to sexual activityi pregnancy and pregnancy 
outcome) , and while there Is enormous utility In doing the analysis In that 
fashion. It is also valuable to combine these several flows, in order to 
e x am in e their combined effect, and the sensitivity analysis provides a means 
to do this. 

Tables ^ and 45 bring together results, previously presented in Figures 6 



TABLS 4A: Predicted Transition Probabilities Among Sex, First Marital 
and First Pregnancy Outcome Statuses (Derived Fron Final 
Regressions Estianated Osing Kantner*Zelnik Data> 



WHITE FSMAIZS 



(x 10^) 





AGE IN EXACTLY COfrlPLETED YEARS AT END OF TRANSITION 




13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


SEX: frota virginity 

to non-virginity 


8 


11 


21 


41 


84 


130 


192 


250* 


PREGNANCY: probability 

of single non-virgin 
becoming pregnant 


0 


0 


68 


112 


90 


63 


156 


146 


MARRIAGE: probability 
of first marriage 
given not pregnant 


1 


5 


12 


32 


64 


lio 


170 


200 


MARRIAGE: given pregnant 
and single 


480 


480 


480 


507 


514 


434 


504 


421 


ABCRTION: given pregnant 
and single 


219 


219 


219 


208 


107 


*** 
202 


204 


452 


**MISCARRIAGE: given 

pregnant and single 
(residual category) 


148 


148 


148 


143- 


37 


0 


67 


61 


OUT-OF-WEDLOCK BIRTH: 

given pregnant and 
single 


153 


153 


153. 


142 


342 


364 


225 


66 



SOURCE: See Figures 6, 8, and 10. 



* Rough extrapolations * 

^ A pure residual; calculated by. adding the transition probabilities for 
marriage, abortion and' out-of-wedlock birth, then subtracting the sum 
from 1.0. The assumption is that these four events are exhaustive, as well 
as exclusive. 

Adjusted downward proportionately so sum of pregnancy outcome categories " 1.0/ 
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lASLS 45: Predicted Transition Probabilities Aaong Sex, First Marital 
and First Pregnancy Outcome Statuses (Derived From Final 
Regressions Estiaated Using Kantner-Zelnik Data'i 



BLACK FB-l&LES 



(x 10^ 





AGE IN E3CACTLY CCWPLETED YEARS AT END OF TRANSITION 


SDC: from virginity 

to non-virginity 

PREGNAIICY : probab il i ty 

o€ sinffTft non— viT*ffin 

becoming pregnant 

MAXRIAGE: probability 
of first marriage 
given not pregnant 

MARRIAGE: given pregnant 
and single 

ABORTION: given pregnant 
and single 

**MIS CARRIAGE: given 

.^pregnant and single 
(residual category) 

OUT-OF-WEDLOCK 3niH: ' 
given pregnant and 
single 


13 14 15 16 17_. 18 19 2C 


25 


35 


70 


148 


255 


354 


401 


450* 


76 


76 


109 


193 


196 


226 


266 


179 ■ 


1 


10 


20 


40 


73 


105 


130 


150 


69 


69 


69 


96 


103 


*** 
40 


93 


10 


91 


91 


91 


80 


0 


**★ 

80 


76 


324 


171 


171 


171 


166 


39 


0 


90. 


84 


669 


669 


669 


658 


858 


880 


741 


582 



SOURCE; See Figures 7, 9, and 10 



* Rough extj^apolation 
** See note on Table 44 

Since sum> 1.0, all t^^hree were scaled down proportionately so that sum 
of pregnancy outcome categories " 0. 



through 10.* As one sight: expect by now, the probability of first 
intercoxirse increases with age, as does the probability of rzarriage. 
The probability of pre=arit.ai pregnancy rises, on the other hand , and 
then falls. The probability of beginning sexnal activity and of becctLing 
pregnant is higher for blacks, while the probability of obtaining an 
abortion or -of narrying before birth is lower- And the probability of 
bearing a child outside of zaa-rriege is considerably higher for blacks. 

Tables 45 and4T are ba.^ed on the last two tables. To generate the 
new tables, the probabilities fr on Tables 44 and 45 were applied to an 
initial population of 10,000 virgins, separately for each racial group, 
as the population was aged to the 20th birthday. The year^by-year distribu- 
tions, along with cumulative totals, are reported by race. 3y the 
20th birthday, we note that only 2341 (23.41 percent) of the whites are 
still single virgins; another 1715 are single non-virgins, and 4866 have 
entered into their first tiarriage prior to any pregnancy. 1062 have 
experienced pregnancies while single; of these, 495 oarried before any out- 
come, 278 obtained an abortion, 60 experienced a niscarriage, and 229 
(2.29 percent) had an out-of-wedlock birth. 

The 'number of out-of-wedlock births to black fesales is 2538, or 
over one- fourth of the initial group (ignoring, as we do throughout, 
mortality). The number for whites is less than ona-tenth as many. All 
four processes contribute to this result. But the processes are not 
additive; we cannot simply "control" for one at a time and then add the 
results to account for Che difference. The process is multiplicative in 

the sense that if any one of the crucial flov^s is low, it blocks the other 

results were generated from the final regressions (those from which mar- 
ginal variables had been dropped) prerlicting white and black transition probabili 
ties by age tor the processes of sex, pregnancy and pregnancy outcome (deriving 
miscarriage probabilities as the tttsidual from marriage, abortion and birth). Th 



TA2LE 46: Predicted Sexual, First Marital, First Pregnancy Outcoae 

Histories o£ 10,000 Adolescent Fesales in the United States, 
by Age in Exactly Coaoleced Years 



Vh ite Ferales 



IRST MiJUlIAGZ/ FIRST 
REGNAKCY OUTCME STATUS 


1 i 




AGE IN 


COM?I-ZT£D YEARS 


(EXACT) 






1 13 1 


14 i 


15 i 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


IKGLZ TIRGi:; 

-) to carriage not ?. 

-) to single non--virgin 

«) rcaaining 


10 
80 
9910 


50 
108 
9752 


117 
203 
9440 


302 
' 375 
8763 


561 
639 
7513 


826 
869 
5818 


989 
227 
3902 


7S 
73 
234 


INGLE NON-VIRGIN 

+) from single virgin 

-) to marriage, not p. 

-) to single pregnant 

») remaining 

utBulative ever s non-v 


80 

80 
80 


108 
1 

187 
188 


203 
5 
26 
359 
391 


375 
24 
83 
627 
756 


689 
84 

111 
1121 
1455 


869 
219 
230 
1541 
2324 


927 
420 
319 
1729 
3251 


78 

5C 
2c 

173 


TKST MARRIAGE, NOT PREG. 
;+) from single virgin 

;+) from single non-v 

;«) cumulative total 


10 
10 


50 
1 

61 


117 

5 

183 


302 
24 
512 


561 
84 
1130 


826 

ins 


989 
3584 


75 

cr 

^\ 

48e 


IINGLE PREGNAIIT 

[+) from single non-v 

[-) ever single pregnant 


— 


— 


26 
26 


83 
109 


111 
220 


230 
450 


769 


10< 


;. PREGNANT, M^J^RIACE, OUT. 
[+) from single pregnant 

[•) cumulative ever 


— 


— 


12 
12 


42 
54 


57 
111 


100 
211 


161 
372 


f ^ • 
\ 

4! 


PREGNANT, ABORTION 
[+) from single pregnant 

cumulative ever 






6 
6 


17 
■ 23 


12 
35 


46 
81 


65 

146 


i: 

2: 


PREGNANT, MISCARRIAGE 
(+) from single pregnant 

C«) cumulative ever 






4 
4 


12 
16 


4 
20 


0 
20 


21 
41 


1 


5. PREGNANT, 0-W BIRTH 
(•fc) from single pregnant 

(«) cumulative ever 






4 
4 


12 
16 


38 
54 


84 
138 


72 
210 


2 
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TA3LE 47: ?rcdicccd Sexual, First Marizal, Firsc Pregnancy Ourcose 

Eiacories of 10,000 Adolescent Females in the United States, 
b^' Aze in Exactly Corsoleted Years 



BlackFe^ales 



FIEST MARPJAGE/ FIRST 1 




I 


AGE IK 


COMPLEX 


ED YZASS 


(EXACT) 






PREGNANCY OUTCO^ STATUS i 


' 13 


i 


1 

1 15 


16 


i 17 


! 18 


19 


20 


SINGLE VIRGi:; 

(-) to zsarriage not p. 






07 








503 


J 60 

^ w w 


216 


(-) to single non-virgin 




250 


338 


638 


1205 


1640 


1520 


966 


552 


(«) regaining 




97A0 


9305 


8A81 


6937 


4791 


2768 


1442 


674 


SINGLE NON-VIRGIN 

(-f) from single virgin 




< — ' •J 


J JO 




1205 


1640 


1520 


966 


552 


to carriage, not p. 






6 


23 


89 


245 


422 


488 


44: 


(-') to single pregnant 




19 


A3 


124 


411 


610 


813 


868 


*t49 


(«) rccaining 




221 


520 
«rf ^ w 


1011 


1716 


2501 


2786 


2396 


2057 


cnnulative ever s non-v 




250 


58S 


1226 


2431 


4071 


5591 


6557 


7109 


FIRST ma::uiiage, not preg. 

(+) from single virgin 
(-f) fron single non-v 
(«) emulative total 




10 
0 
10 


97 
6 

113 


186 
23 
322 


339 
89 
750 


506 - 
245 
1501 


503 
422 
2426 


360 
488 
3274 


216 
442 
3932 


SINGLE PREGNANT 

(+) frott single non-v 




19 




124 


ill 


610 


813 


868 


449 


(«) ever single pregnant 




19 


62 


186 


. 597 


1207 


2020 


2888 


3337 


S. PSEGNAITT, MARRIAGE, OUT. 
(+) from single pregnant 

(«) cumulative ever 




1 
1 


3 

4 


Q 

13 


39 
52 


63 
115 


32 
147 


81 
228 


4 

232 


S. PREGNANT, ABORTION 
(+) from single pregnant 

(«) cumulative ever 




2 


A 
6 


11 
17 


33 
50 


0 
50 


65 
115 


66 
181 


145 
325 


S. PREGNANT. MISCARRIAGE 
(+) from single pregnant 

(«) cumulative ever 




3 
3 


7 
10 


21 
31 


69 
100 


24 
124 


0 

124 


78 
202 


39 
261 


PREGNANT, 0-W BIRTH 
(+) from single pregnant 

(«) cumulative ever 




3 
13 


29 
A2 


83 
125 


270 

395 


523 
918 


716 
1634 


643 
2277 


261 
2538 



transitions. For example, a female is only eligible for abortion if she con- 
ceives; reducing the number of conceptions is likely to have' an impact on the 
number of abortions. 

The projections presented in Tables 46 and 47 represent straightforward 

I 

extrapolations of current trends. What if some of the current trends change? We 
discussed earlier evidence of a tendency for more recent birth cohorts to com- 
mence r?c;<ual dccivtty at younger ages.^ Extrapolating the empirically derived 
probabilities of first intercourse, we can estimate the impact of a cqntinxxacion ' 
of this trend. Table 48 presents the projected probability of sexual inter- 
course, by race, for cohorts of females born in 1950, 1953, 1956, 1959 and 1962. 
Clearly, among both race groups and at every age, the probability of beginning * 
sexual- activity rises steadily as ^the year of birth becomes more recent. The 
magnitude and rapidity of these changes is truly striking;; They imply a dra- 
matic increase in the size of the populations at risk of pregnancy, venereal 
disease, abortion, out-of-wedlock childbearing and forced marriage. The change 
is most noticeable among whites because! of their lower bas€ Jevel; however, be- 
cause of their early entry into sexual jactivity, blacks are exposed longer. (The 
reader is reminded that the data represent projections for only the last two 
birth cohorts; in addition, we are only talicing about a total time period of 
twelve years,) To estimate the magnitude of these changes, additional projections 
were run. < 

Table 49 reports the number of females from "^each birth cohort who would re- 
main virgin at the ages of 16' and 20 under these projections. In addition, the 
number who would experience a premarital pregnancy and the number who would have 
an o-w birch by ages 16 and 20 is reported. According to these results, a cohort 
of 10,000 white females born in 1959 will have 264 premarital pregnancies and 38 
out-of-wedlock births by their 16th birthday. A cohort of 10,000 black females 
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TABLE 43: Projected Sexual Activity Probability for Females 13-20, 
Developed bv Linear Proiectioris of Cohort Coefficients! 



Aee 



lirth Cohort 


13 


14 ■ 


15 


16 


17 


18 - 


19 


20 








White 


Females ^ 










L950 


0 


0 


7 


27 


0 


16 


78 


136 


L953 


8 


11 


21 


41 


84 


130 


192 


250 


L956 


22 


25 


35 


55 " 


198 


224 


306 


364 


L959 


37 


40 


50 


70 


312 


356 


420 


478 


L962 


51 


54 


64 


84 


426 


470 


534 


592 



Projection Equations: 

Ages 13-16: Cohort coefficient « ,0056 + .00A8 (Cohort - 1950) 

Ages 17-20: Cohort coefficient « «043 -f .058 (Cohort - 1950) 

2 

Black Females 



L950 


0 


0 


13 


96 


220 


319 


366 


415 


L953 ' . • 


25 


35 


70 


148 


255 


354 


401 


450 


L956 


77 


87 


122 


200 


290 


389 


436 

V 


485 


L959 


129 


139 


174 


252 


325 


424 


471 


520 


L962 


181 


191 


226 


304 


360 


459 


506 


555 



2. Proiecrioa equations: 

13-16: Cohort coefficier.t - .Oi33 -r .0173 (Cohort - 1950) 
17-20: Cohort coefficient - .298 + .0115 (Cohort - 1950) 
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TABLE 49: Senflltlvll^y EKperlments: Extrapolating Cohort Trenda in Sexual Activity 
For 1950-1962 Birth Cohorts of, 10.000 Females 

• White Feinalee '' 
By 16tii Birthday ' By 20th Birthday 



Cohort 


Females who 


Females' who 


Females who 


Femalee who 


Femaiea who 


Females vlio 




Have Remained 


Have Experienced Have Experienced Have Ilamained 


Have Experienced 


Have Experienced 




Virgin 


a Premarital 


a First Out-of- Virgin . 


a Premarital 


a First oiit-of- 






Pregnancy 


Wedlock 'Birth 


Pregnancy 


Wedlock Birth 














-1 

% 


1950 


9185 


39 


'6 


3983 


321 


53 


1953 


* 

8763 


109 


16 


' 2341 


1062 


229 ' 


1956 


8267 


184 


27 


1224 . 


1527 


317 


1959 


7765 


264 


38 


576 • 


1955 


418 S 


1962 


7317 


336 


49 . 


•234 


1 

2270 


496 








Black Females, 






1950 


8260 


201 


138 


998 


2677 


2046 


1953 


6937 


597 


395 


674 • ^ 


3337 


2538 


1956 


5508 


1064 


705 


426 


3999 


3023 


1959 


4311' 


1473 


976 


• 261 


4531 


3408 


1962 


3321 


1828 


1212 


155 


4956 


3711 



vill have 1,473 premarital pregnancies and 976 ouc-or-wedlock births. (A high 
proportion of black pregnancies terminate in out-of-wedlock births because whites 
have tended to resort to marriage and abortion more frequently than blacks.) 3y 
age 20, the white cohort vill have 1,955 premarital pregnancies and 418 out-of- 
wedlock births, while the blacks have 4,531 pregnancies and 3,408 births outside 
of marriage. 

The trends in increased sexual activity and pregnancy by birth cohort are 
ft ■ 

extremely pronounced.' Whereas nearly 40 percent of the 1950 white cohort re- 
'mained virgin^at age 20, only 2 percent of the(l962 cohort is expected to do so. 
Among blacks, the decline is from 10 percent to about 2 percent. Further, where 
the white cohort bom in 1950 would produce 53 out-of-wedlock births, the 1962 
cohort would produce 496 by age 20. Black cohorts would have 2,046 and 3,711 births, 
respectively. These trends are portrayed graphically in Figures 11 and 12. 

* Because these increases are so remarkable and because they are based on a 
1971 survey, it seems important to compare them with National Center for Health 
Statistics records, as far as it is possible to do so. The most up-to-date com- 
parison that is possible is the cumulative number of out-of-wedlock births by age 20 
to females born in 1956, that is, up through 1975. These women are expected to pro- 
duce 317 out-of-wedlock births per 10,000 white females; stated differently, 3.17 
percent of the white females are expected to have a first out-of-wedlock birth by 
age 20. Actually, 3.29 percent did have first out-of-wedlock births. Similarly, 
we predict 30.23 percent of the black females will have first out-of-wedlock births; 
25.64 percent actually did.* Thus, our projections may be just slightly on the 



*Calculations based on data from the "Advance Report, Final Natality Statis- 
tics," for the years 1970-1974; "Estimates of the Population of the United States 
by Ag-e, Sex an^ Race: 1970-1975 ," Table 2; and "Premarital Fertility," Current 
Population Reports, Special Studies, Series P-23, No. 63 (August 1976), Table 19. 
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FIGURE 11: Whice Females: Extrapolating Cohort Trends in Sexual Activity, 
and Premarital Pregnancy for Cohorts of 10 • 000 




FIGURE 12: Black Females: Extrapolating Cohort Trends in Sexual Activity, 
and Premarital Pregnancy for Cohorts of 10,000 
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BIRTH COHORT 
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low side for whites and scmewhat coo high for blacks. This is in keeping with 
National Center for Health Statistics data Indicating that early adolescent and 
out-of-wedlock fertility has fallen anong blacks since 1971, but not for -Aites. 

Reducing the niraber of pregnancies among those who dc> not wish to be preg- 
nant is a goal to which we have frequently alluded. Using the sensitivity analysis 
approach > ve can examine the izipact of a lowered pregnancy rate on the proportion 
of womer: who end up in different outcome states by their 20th birthday. If, for * 
example, the white pregnancy probabilities are appliad to the black population, 
together with the black probabilities for sexual activity, marriage and abortion, 
we can examine the impact of this particular factor on the distribution of tventy- 
year-old black females. These data are reported in Table 50. Comparing Table 50 
with Table A7, it is immediately clear that the ciicnulative number of out-of- 
wedlock births CO this group would be considerably reduced, from 2,538 to 1,480, 
if the white pregnancy proportion did hold. The number of abortions and miscar- 
riages would be reduced as well. Correspondingly, the number who would marry prior 
to becoming pregnant would be greater. 

Comparable analyses can he conducted by simply varying the different prob- 
abilities. Several examples are included in Appendix Tables 8-11. The effects 
of the variations in these several Appendix tables are summarized in Table 51. 
The top half of the table reports the effect of substituting a black proportion 
for a white proportion.* For example, if the black probability of making the 
transition to sexual activity were applied to a population t^ich had white prob- 
abilities for making the other transitions, che 10,000 females woul'-l have 425 



* We concentrate a good deal of attention on black-white differences in 
out-of-wedlock birth rates, net only because these diffarences are large and 
important, but because this is a useful way to illustrate the dynamics of the 
system as a whole. 
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TABLE 50: Predicted Sexual, First Marital, First Pregnancy Outcoire 

Histories of 10,000 Adolescent Females in'the United States, 
by Age in Exactly Completed Years Using White Pregnancy 
Probabilities and Black Sex, Marriage and Abortion Probabilities 



FIRST MARRIAGE/FIRST 








AGE IN 


COMPLETED YEARS 


(EXACT) 




PREGNANCY OUTCOME STATUS 




13 


•14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


2a 


SINGLE VIRGIN 

(-) to marriage not p. 

(-) to single non-virgin 

(«) remaining 




10 
250 

9740 

> 


97 
33S 
9305 


186 
638 
8481 


339 
1205 
6937 


50o 
1640 
4791 


50? 
1520 
2768 


1 

360 
966 
1442 


216 
552 
674 


SINGLE NON-VIRGIN 

(+) from single virgin * 

(-) to marriage, not p. 

(-) to single pregnant 

(«) remaining 

cumulative ever s non-v 




250 

250 
250 , 


338 
6 
0 

582 

588 •■ 


638 
24 
81 
1115 
1226 


1205 
93 
249 
1978 
2431 


1640 
264 
302 
3052 
4071 


1520 
480 
258 
3834 
5591 


•966 
624 
651 
3525 
6557 


552 • 

612 

506 
2959 
7109 


first! MARRIAGE, NOT PREG, 
(+) frtcm single virgin 

(-r) from single non-v 

r cumulative total 




10 
10 


97 
■6 
U3 


186 
24 
323 


239 
93 
755 


506 • 
264 
1525 


503 
480 
2508 


360 
624 
3492 


216 

612 
4320 


(+) from single non-v 
(«) ever single pregnane 




— 


— 


81 
81 


249 
330 


302 
632 


258 
840 


651 
1541 


506 
2047 


("f) fron single pregnane 
(») cumulative ever 




— 


— 


6 

. 6 


24 
30 


31- 
61 


10 
71 


61 
132 


5 

137 


S. PREGNANT, A30RTI0N 
(-i-) from single pregnant 

(■) ctanularive ever 








7 
7 


20 
•27 


0 
27 


21 
48 


49 
97 


154 
261 


S. PREGNANT, MISCASSIAGE 
(-!•) from single pregnant 

(-t) cumulative ever 








14 
14 


41 
55 


12 

67 


0 
67 

1 


59 
126 


43 
169 


S. PREGNANT, 0-w BIRTH 
(■}■) from single pregnant 

(«) aimulacive ever 








54 
54 


164 
218 


259 
477 


227 
704 


482 
1186 


294 

. 1480 
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TABLE 51: Sensitivity Experiments on Black A^hite 

Differences in Out-of ^Wbdlock First Births 



White Standard 

With Black Sex 

With Black Pregnancy 

With Black Pregnancy 
Outcomes 



Number 



229 
A25 
366 

776 



Change From 
Standard 



+ 196 
+ 137 
+ 547 



Percent 
Chanze 



+ 862 
+ 602 
+2392 



Black Standard 2538 

With White Sex 1186 

With White Pregn^incy 1480 

With White Pregnancy 818 
Outcomes 



-1352 
-1058 
-1720 



- 532 

- 422 

- 682 



SOUUCE: Appendix Tables 8-11. 



out-of-vedlock births by their 20th oirthday, an increase of 86 percent. Sim- 
ilarly, if blacks ^ad the same probability of pregnancy as whites, they would 
have (as we have seen ?.bove) 42 ^percent fewer out-of-wedlock births. Clearly, 
the taost important race difference is not that of sexual activity or of preg- 
nancy, although they are important, but the difference in what happens to a 
young woman who is p'»-egnant , depending on whether she is black or white. 

These kinds o2 sensitivity an£ yses can be done to evaluate the effects 
of numerous othe. variables. For example', the impact of ready availability of 
abortion or family planning could be explored. Or the females raise^i in single- 
parent households could be contrasted with other females. We will repot t here 
a set of projections done to evaluate the effec" of reliable, effective family 
planning among teenaj»ers , because the prevention of undesired conception appe,s.r3 
to be one point in the process of o-w childbearing at which government policy can 
pragmatically and legitimately play a role, Wiat if family planning services 
were so widely available and effective nhiL no iinwanted pregnancies occurred? 

As we have noted pveviQusly, both the white and the black pregnancy prob- 
abilities incorporate s high proportion of unplanned, unintended pregnancies — 
fully 70 percent. To explore the impact of perfecti consisC(».nc 'contraception among adal- 
escents on their 5.ncidence of out-of-wedlock childbearing, we have performed a . 
projection in which only "desired" pregnancies taka place. To do this, we have 
multiplied the annual probability of pregnancy for blacks and whites, by age, 
by 0»3. This is certainly a crude app7:oximation of the proportion of teenagers 
who desire pregn:incy, since it is based on the statements of women who in fact 
became pregnant, after the cccurrance of their pregnancy; the true proportion 
desiring pregnancy while teenagers is probably somewhat lower. In addition 
to decreasing the probability of becoming pregnant, it ^s necessary to 
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Increase th^ probab-;.lity ;f a legitimacing aarriage while decreasing the ptob- 
ability of abortion, and o-w bir'uh, since desired presiarital pregnancies more 
often teriLinate as legitimate live births, compared with undesired p.egiiancies, 
which more often terniinate in abortion or ia an o-w birth £as shown in Figure 10/* 

The impact of 'perfect contraception" for adolescents can be evaluated by 
comparing Tables 52 and 53 with Tables ^6 and 47. The ntanber of expected o-w 
pregnancies by age 20 is much reduced from 22S to 52 among whites and from 
2,538 to 71 among blacks. There is an enormous decrease in the ntjmber of abor- 
tions — from 278 no 25 aciong whites^ and from 326 to 36 among blacks -- that are 
necessary and a substantial decrease in the number of legitimating marriages also. 

Though many of these results are of potential social significance, theie 
analyses focus only on the never-married adolescent fetuale population, and there 
are critical research gaps tuac need Co be filled. We have virtually no aware- 
ness of the process, motivations, and concerns of males involved in premarital 
sexual activ-^'.r-y aud o-w pr^^snancy. We know little abont the attitudes, needs, 
and behavior of formerly-married unwed females. We have not had access to adequate 
variables repr -^lenting contraceptive use, and there is enormous need for study 
of contraceptive selection and use among the unniarr .ed. In additiox*, we lack 
understanding of the interaction between the family and the iinmarried person as 
it relates to the commence 'nt of sexual activity, the use of contraception, and 
the handling of an o-w pregnancy. As noted, Most of the variance in o-w sexual, 
conception, and childbearin^: behavior remains to be explained. Of course, find- 
ings that do not explain variance can still be of importance, for example, the 
lack of association in these analyses between^-velfare policies and o-w childbearing. 
And there are a number or policy-relevant conclusions that can br based on the 
current research. The concluding chapter briefly stssmarizes earlier chapters and 
suggests some directions for policy and f&r further research. 
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V.TABLE 52: Predicted Sexual. Ftrst Marital, FLrst Pregnancy Outcome 

Histories of 10.000 Adoleacenc Females In the United States, 



bv Age in Exactly Corr.pleCed Year s 
White Females, 



FIRST MARKX\C£/riP3T 
?REC:?ANCY OUTCOME STATUS 






AGE IN 


COMPLETED YEAPJ5 


(EXACT) 






13 


" 1 


15 


16 


17 


18 


,19 1 




SINGLE VIRGIN 

(•) CO narriagc not 

, (-) CO single non-virgin 

* (*) rctnaining 


10 
80 
9910 


50 

108 
9752 


X17 
202 
9A33 


302 
374 
8756 


560 
688 
7508 


826 
869 
5813 


988 
926 
3899 


780 
780 
2339 


! SINGLE NON-VIRGIN 

j (+) fro3 single virgin 

(-) to na^rriage, not p. 

(•) to single prcgn?at 

(«) resaining 

cunulative ever s non-v 


SO 
0 
0 
80 
80 


108 
1 

/06 

187 

188 


202 • 
• 5 
8 

377 
391 


374 
24 
25 
703 
" 765 


688 
89 
35 
1267 
1454 


869 
235 
36 
1865 
2? 22 


926 
474 
109 • 
2208 
2349 


780 
597 
105 
2285 
4028 


: FIRST hAilRIAC-i:» NOT ?REG. 
(+) from single virgin 

(+) froa single non-v 

(-) cxioulative tociil 


10 

0 
10 


50 
1 
61 


117 

5 
182 


302 
24 
508 


560 
89 
1158 


826 
235 


988 
474 
3681 


780 
597 
5058 


; SINGLE ?P^GNANT 

* 3-) froQ single non-v 

(-) ever single pregnant 


0 
0 


0 


3 
8 


• • 

25 
33 


s 35 
66 


36 

1 OA 


109 


105 
318 


S, PK£CN..^,MAJIR1AGE,0U7.: 
(+) froa single pvegnant 

j (-) cumulative ever • 


0 
0 


0 
0 


7 


20 

' 27 


25 
52 


23 

75 


83 


81 


: S* PR£C:^ANT, ABORTION 
(+) froo single prcp,nant 

(-) cusulative eve*: 


0 

0 . 


0 


0 

C 


1 

; 1 


1 . 
2 


2 
4 


5 
9 


16 
25 


• S. PRSCNANT, MISCARRIAGE 
(+) froa single pregnant 

(-) cucolative ever 


0 
0 


0 • 
0 


0 
0 


1 


0 . 

1 ^ 


1 
2 


1 
3 


1 
4 


. S.' PREGNANT, O-W J-IPJTH 
j (+) froa single pregnant 

(-) cuaulative ever 


0. 
0 


0 
0 


1 
1 


3 
4 


1 

9 

14 


10 
25 


20 
46 


7 
52 



TABL£ 53: PredlcCad Sexual, Flr3C Marital, Flrsc Pregnancy Outcome 

Hi5Cori.es of 10,000 Adolescent Feaales in the United States, 
by Age In Sxacrlv Completed Years 
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CHAPTER V: SlM-lAc.Y AND CONCLUSIONS 

Having completed an extensive literature review and reported on new 
analyses of two data sets, several patterns have begun to emerge. To sussiarize 
this extensive body of information, the most significant conclusions from 
each chapter will be presented. ' From there, we can move on to a discussion 
of their meaning and relevance for public policy. 

A. The Incidence of Out-of "Wedlock Childbearing 

Aithough 0--W birth rates have b^en" falling among older women, they have 

t 

not fallen much 'Jt all among teenagers* In addition, because of large declines 
in marital fertility, the proportion of all births that occur outside of mar- 
riage has been rising. Finally, because of the large number of young single 
women at risk of an o->w birth, over half of all o-w births occur to females 
aged 19 or younger. (See pages 4-|l3.) 

I _ • ; 

B. Consequences for Parent, Child and Society of Out-of ^Wedlock Childbearln g 

The ove'c^^ll consequences associated with bearing children out of wedlock 
for parent, society, and the child appear to be negative. Although it is not 
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difficulties attendant upon being a single-parent fanily, or with a lack of 
social and econoiaic supports for such parents and children, families formed 
by an out-of-wedlock birth seen to be disadvantaged in a number of ways. They 
are characterized by lower incomes (pages 18-21) , greater marital instability 
(pages 22-23), lower educational attainment for the parents^ (pages 15-18), and 
a larger eventual' family size (pages 26-27). Children born out of wedlock 
have higher rates of mortality and morbidity (pages 14-15) than o^her chil- 
dren, and have what seems to be an extremely high probability of ending up 
on welfare (p<L<^es 78-79) . * 

C, The Determinants of Out-of-Wedlock Fertility: An Accounting ^^bd^l and 
Review of the Literature . 

^ ^ ^ . 

Becoming a parent outside of marriage is viewed as a complicated process 

with multiple decision points. • The first decision involves beccudng sexually 

active prior to marriage. Important social changes seem to be occurring in 

matters of sex which have resulted in earlier initiation of sexual intercourse 

among more recit^t^^rth cohorts (pages 40-45) . Together with the earlier 

arrival^ of biological maturity among the current generation (pages 36-37, 

41-42) and a rising ige^t marriage (pages 32-33) / tjje proportion of che 

popula*:ion at risk of an out-of-wedlock birth seems to be increasing. 

The use of contraception can, of course, prevent or postpone conception, 

and this represents the secord stage of decision-making (pages 45-58). Because 

of widespread ignorance about the. likelihood of conception, and about the 

availability and use of different contraceptives, conception is common among" 
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been less fruitful than theories that regard contraceptive decisions froQ the 
personal cost/benefit position of the decision-maker or theories that recognize 
the difficulties inherent in obtaining effective contraception for the unmarrx'd 
parson as well as the vast ignorance regarding conception and contraception among 
the unmarried population. 

i^ong those who become pregnant, a third round of decision-caaking takes place. 
The decision to abort is made by nearly a third of both blacks and whites, and 
the availability of abortion represents a crucial factor in preventing o-w births 
among those who do not wish to have the child (pages 65-68). Marriage in order 
to legitimate an out-o^-wedlock conception is a more common resolution among 
whites than among blacks (pages 67-69). The incidence of miscarriage appears - 
not to differ by race (pages 58 and SI). However, because they are more likely 
to be sexually experienced at a given age, more likely to conceive once sexually 
active, and less likely to marry before the birth, blacks give birth to a much 
higher proportion of births out of wedlock than do whites .> Inde^ji, the absolute 
number of o-w births is greater for blacks. 

On- the basis of this literature review, an accounting model was developed 
to trace the eligible population through the steps in the process oi becoming 
an o-w parent (pages 79-84), Although many of the estimates derived from the 
literature are imprecise, when combined they produce what seems to be a reason- 
ably accurate first approximation of the process, and highlight those points 
in the process at which policy can have |in, impact. For example, as noted above, 
the proportion who conceive among those who are sexually experienced is estimated 
to be 21 percent among whites and 34 percent among blanks. Clearly, better 
contraceot ive services and sex education could heln reduce these ornnnrtions- 
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^ Viewing out-of-wedlock childbeaiing fron the perspective of the accounting 
Mdel also highlights the steps at which intervention is not pragmatic or 
appropriate, for example, reducing the percent fecund, increasing the percent 
who miscarry, or somehow changing the pxcj/ortion who become sexually active. 
It also suggests points at which governinenc policy might be having unintended 
side effects, for example, discouraging marriage among young parents who would 
have to give up AFDC pa^mients , or discouraging the use of birth control by 
requiring parental consent. 

In addition, the process can be extrapolated to look at additional out- 
comes, for example, later reliance on welfare support. Comparison of the 
dumber of children born out of wedlock over the years with the number of 
out-of-wedlock childrei* receiving AFDC benefits (having subtracted out those 
out-of-wedlock children who were adopted or who died) suggests' that approximately 
60 percent are on welfare at any particular point in time (pages 78-79). 

Finally, the crudeness of the numbers that constitute the best estimates 
available for use in the accounting model suggests zua nv;ed for better data on 
the topic • It may be difficult to obtain accur^ite information on abortion and 
to develop a measure of the probability of conception, but it seems feasible 
to develop more detailed data on the characteristics of children on welfare and 
of children who are adopted, if only by race, from all states. 




The Determinants of Out -of -Wed lock Fertility; Data Analysis 
j: In Chapter IV, the analysis of. two comp.lementary data sets is reported. 
The first is an individual or "micro^' datr set generz^ted by interviews with 



parenr ia rhree s cages: rhe annual probability of making rhe rransiricn ro 
sexual acriviry; the annvtal probabiliry of raking zhe cransirion zc pregnancy 
asong ch« sexually active; and the probability of abortion, carriage, or an 
out-of-wedlock birth as the outcome of pregnancy. Although the three stages 
cannot be separated in the nacro analysis, the aacro data set has the strength 
of being ziore up-Co-date. Factors associated wi^h the three transitions in 
the nicro analysis are suzsiarized first. 

—The Probability of ?re:aarital Sexual Activity: Public policy variables, 
including AFDC benefits, AFDC acceptance rates, fanily plcnning services, and 
abortion availability, were not concluded to increase the likelihood that an un- 
married virgin will have sexual intercourse. Teenagers vere found to have a 
higher probability of making the transition as they become older, if their father 
(or male raiser) is relatively poorly-educated, if (among non-blacks) they live 
on the Pacific coast, if they are black, and if they are from a more recant birth 
cohort or a non-intact family. (See pages 99-110; Table 37; Figures 6 & 7). 

~ The Vro;:>abilit7 of Pregnancy Anoi:;; Sexually E:^perienced , Urjnarried Teen- 
agers: :n the seco'.:d stage, the probability of pregnancy anong the group who are 
sexually experienced was examined. -A more detailed annual probability of preg- 
nancy than developed previously was calculated to be 9 percent for whites aged 
12 to 16, 12 pe^tent for whites 17-.\9, 17 percent for blacks 12 to 16 and 24 
percent for^/olacks 17-19. High state AFDC beiietit levels and acceptance 
ratej wer'^ not found to be associated v*'.th r y-zatev probability of pregnancy. 
Nor was abortion availability ^.*^und to ei: < pregnancy. On the och<^r ha'hd, 
^ high unmet need for subai' 'ain-vly plav.ning services was found related to 
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and among feaales vho did r.ot live in intact fanilit. when they were aged 
10 to 15. Teenagers who regard their religion as important to them, and 
black Catholics are slightly nore likely to becotne pregnant. Longer exposure 
to sexual intercourse is also associated with a higher annual probability of 
conception. Little impact of individual contraceptive use was doc^2men^ed, 
probably because of the lack of detail in the variable available for analysis, 
but probably also because of the sporadic and ineffective use of cont"'ac'»pt ives 
amc^ng adolescents. (See pages 110-120; Table 39; Figures 8 and 9). 

— Pregnancy Outcome: In the third itage, the outcome of a premarital preg- 
nancy is explored. Having €!xcluded those x,lth miscarriages from the sample, pos- 
sible outcomes include abortion, marriage before birth, and out-of-wedlock birth. 
Hypothesizing that a premarital pregnancy forces more conscious, considered 
decision-making than that which might characterize the earlier transitions, the 
effect of policy variables was expected to be most evident at this stage of th^^ 
analysis. However, nei;:her the level of AFDC benefits nor AFDC acceptance rates 
were found to be associated with a tendency to bear the child out of wedlock. 
AFDC coverage for unemployed fathers was found to be associated with ^a lower 
probability of delivering a child outside of ma-^riage, not, apparently, because 
the program increases the likelihood of marriage, but because, for an unknown 
reason, the existence of such a program is associ/»ted with a greater frequency of 
abortion. Young women living in states with relatively liberal abortion policies 
were sigr4if icantly more likely to have abortion j and, correspondingly, wer^i less 
likely to bear a child out of wedlock or to marry to legitimate the pregnancy, 
The probability of obtaining an abortion was much higher for daughters of college- 
educated men, for whites and for girls pregnant after the year 1969. Blacks 



agers who desired iheir pregiisncy, rhough a z\norir/, vere considerably less 
likely/ to have abortioris £nd very likely zc niarry before delivery; because of 
rheir high rare of carriage, they vere also less likely ro experience an out- 
of-wedlock birth. 

Four critical patterns were idenrified, then, at this stage of the analysis. 
Young vomen living in states with high to moderate abortion availability and chose 
having college-educated fathers or sale raisers were significantly core likely 
to obtain abortions. Those young women who desired their pregnancies were es- 
pecially likely to xarry. And black teenagers were far less likely aarry 
or obtain abortions and thus :auch aore likely to carry their pregnancy to tern 
outside of carriage. (See pages 120-129; Table 41; Figure 10.) 

— State Out-of-wedlock Birth Rates in 1974: Analysis of the macro, state- 
level data set strengthens the inpression chat public welfare policies do not 
act as economic Incentives to childbearing outside of rnarriage. liei.:her the 
AFDO benefit level nor the AFDC acceptance rates were associated with the out- 
of-wedlock birth rates of blacks or whites. 

Abortion availability is negatively associated with white out-of-wedlock 
birth rates, but there is no association with black rates. Since we know chat 
nonwhites obtain nearly 30 percent of the abortions performed in the United- 
States, it seems surprising that abortion availability is not related-. to black 

out-of-wedlock birth rates: This is probably due to the lack of detailed state- 

\ 

level data on abortion availability. We do find tha^ exisfrences of a state law 
limiting family planning servicers to womf,.. rged 1$ or older is associated wi.th 
significantly higher out-of-wedlock fertility among black teenagers. In addition, 
there is a negative ^dsociation between the availability of subsidir^ed family 
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planning services is r.ost important zo blacks, because cf their frequently 
disadvanraged income position. 

Overall, -measures of attitudes, social controls, alternatives to child- 
bearing and the motivation for pregnancy and childbearing were not related to 
the out-of-wedlock birth rate on a state level. These kinds of variables are 
probably best studied with micro survey data. In general, the analysis conducted 
on the nicro data set is niore satisfying. Decision!, regarding sexuality and 
reproduction are intensely personal, and are better addressed on an individual 
level. One value of the cacro analysis, however, is to explore whether in- 
dividual decisions add up to anything. That is, can an aggregate effect of 
contextual variables be identified? The variables of primary interest here are, 
of course, public policy variables, and it does not appear that AFDC benefits 
encourage out-of-wedlock childbearing. In addition, subsidized fanily planning 
relates to lower black out-of-wedlock fertility, while abortion availability 
is associated with lower white out-of-wedlock fertility. It is reassuring 
that on these crucial questions, the two conplementary approaches are in 
accord. (See pages 130-137.) 

— Sensitivity Analyses: In a final step> the transition probabilities pro- 
duced in t{\e micro regressions are applied to an initial population of virgin 
twelve-year-old fenales as they are "aged" forward to their twentieth birthday. 
The utility of this procedure is that it permits one to combine results from 
the several stages of the analysis (transition to sexual activity, pregnancy, 
an'l pregnancy outcome) » and, it the same time, to vary one or more parameters, 
in order to evaluate the Impact of that variable. Two policy-relevant findings 
are especially worth mentioning. First, it appears that important increases in 
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out-cf-vedlock childbearin Second, examining the inpacr of^ preventing all 
of those pregnancies not desired by teenage wcnen indicates that preventing all 
unjvanted conceptions would reduce :he estimated percent of young wotnen exper* 
iencing out-of-wedlock births by a^€ 20 frcm 2 percent to 0,5 percent for vhites 
and from 25 percent to under 3 percint for blacks. Clearly, the impact of pro- 
vlding birth control services to teenagers so that they could prevent unwanted 
pregnancies would have an important effect in reducing the number of out-of- 
wedlock births that occur. In addition, the nimber of abortions needed by 
unmarried women would be reduced perhaps by a factor of ten (compaii:*g Tables 
52 and 53 with Tables 46 and 47), 

E. Discussion and Conclusions 

Certainly the most important policy conclusion to be drawn from these 
analyses is that the level of AFDC benefits and the AFDC acceptance rate do 
not seem to ^erve as economic incentives to childbearing outside of marriage 
for either blacks or whites. In addition, the availability of contraception and 
abortion do not seem to encourage the individual to begin sexual activity. How- 
ever, the availability of subsidized family planning services does seem to 
lower pregnancy rates, especially among black teenagers; and the availability 
of abortion does aeem to substantially reduce the incidence of out-of-wedlock 
childbearing among those who are premaritally pregnant, especially for whites. 

Knowledge and information about conception and contraception seem to be 
jjnportant as well. The educational attainment of the mother (or female raiser) 
is assumed to affect the amount of information a young female has, and it is 
found that females with relatively poorly-educated mothers are more likely to 

o 
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alnosc 20 nore births per 1,000 ur:uarried feraales of Char age group. However, 
use of contraception anong the young, unaarried population frequently seezis 
to be erratic and ineffective. Provision of better ser-/ices and sore infor- 
mation to those who want then seens to be an important policy goal. 

It is also essential to recognize that although most unmarried people 
do not report that they desire pregnancy, soaje do. These people are unlikely 
to seek abortions and are especially likely to marry before the birth. Although 
information about the difficulties of early and single parenthood might be 
made more available to these people, in general it is the popu''ation who do 
not wish to become parents premaritally vho will be most motivated to take ad- 
vantage of birth control infomation and services. 

Personal and family life style also seem to be important explanatory 
factors. An intact fanily and ' "ligious coimitment seem to reduce the probabili 
of sexual activity and pregnai. . Social and cultural factors are pertinent 
as well. For example, more recent birth cohorts, whites on the Pacific coast, 
and blacks are more likely to be sexually active, even after controlling for 
other factors. However, it is crucial to acknowledge that most of the variance 
remains unexplained. (Of course, instead of disaggregating the sample by age 
and race, these factors could have been added as independent variables, thereby 
producing much more respectable R s. But this would not have meant we were 
actually explaining more about the process.) Other variables, not available 
in these data sets, certainly merit exploration. No really good retrospective 
measures of fa^iily income and social status were available, and it would be 
desirable to include soK:e measures of these important factors. In addition, a 
number of personal level attributes are probably very important influences. For 

examnl p - up nt-fll Hon * f l^notJ fhp Hvni>m*(r<: of ^p ronronr-fon r\T»rtrpee rmtono r^/-«eo 



How do sex-role arciiudes aifecr "he use oz ccr.rr&cspcion and rr.t desire for 

pregnancy? Also, ve knov lirtle about zhe values, =:ctivacio^£ . and trxpectarions 

di unmarried =aies. Certainly the decision to be sexually active and to use 

contraception is an interactive process. How do unnarried nales see their roles 

and responsibilities? One should note, too, that it is not likely that all 

or .nearly ail of the variance will ever be explained. For exaapie, research suggests 

that first intercourse experiences are typically unprotected or only marginally 

98/ 

protected and that both fecundity and luck can be critical factors. 

The possibility that fertility/ control ac:ong unnarried persons has an 
inherently different dynamic froci the process anong carried persons ciust also 
be considered. Cne crucial difference is that •:rtarried people are, alsost by 
definition, involved in less stable sexual relationships than are tiarried 
people. In addition, premarital encounters often represent people's first sex- 
!,ial experiences and thus occur Ln a fairly^ inexperienced population, one which 
nay be experiencing first love as veil as first intercourse • Perhaps it is 
expecting too auch to think that young, unmarried persons will be able to define 
themselves as sexually active and fecund, cake preventive action, never forget 
to use contraception, and never get caught up in the heat of the mocent. The 
difficulty of planning ahead for the unmarried person who is not involved in a 
stable, long-term relationship may aean that abortion as an after-the-fact 
method of pregnancy "prevention" will remain an important recourse, especially 
for the youngest age group. 

Although the current ana^lysis has moved forward our level of understanding 
somewhat, and has advanced the methodolog;/ used in the study of sexual acti^/ity 
and reproduction among the unmarried, in aany ways the results are still des- 
criotive. We know that the education o£ the father affects the likelihood 
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Che sexually active ir . ; the educsrion of rhs mother rhar affects the probabil- 
ity of pregnancy. Later, it is having a college-educated father that affects 
the likelihood that a pretiaritallv pregnant fenale vill obtain an abortion. 
The decision-daking processes that underlie these associations are undoubtedly 
extre!£.ely cot:plex. As noted earlier, we can count the offspring of umarried 
people and estimate other important statistics, such as the proportion sexually 
active and the proportion having abortions, but we have little idea what causes 
or explains the numbers. Even at this point, we do not have a handle on the 
decision-making process at the level of the individual person or couple* 

The focus and the central task of this research effort has been to explore 
whether public welfare policies affect the occurrence of - -t-ol-wedlock child- 
bearing. The answer to this question provided by the current . ^earch is "no, 
welfare benefits do not appear to provide an econcmic incentive that encourages 
bearing children outside of marriage," To answer the question of what really 
does motivate or explain childbearing outside of marriage will .require a great 
deal of further, very sophisticated and detailed analytic research. 
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APPENDIX TABUS 1.: State I^Vw..Mlcy Vwlable? Added tP 

Kantner/Zelntk Data Set 



AH)C Coverage AFDG:Yearly AnouLt AFDG Applications 
of Unemployed Paid In State to a Accicpteiil In State; 
Parent, 1970 Family with 4 Redi>- 

lenta. July, 1971 

1969 Median Family AfuC AppllcitloniB 
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0 
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New Jersey 
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New Mexico 
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N';w York 
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1971 Abortion Z Need for Subsidized 
Availability Family Planning Ser- 
vkeff In State,l969 
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APPENDIX TABLE I cont. 



State 



North Carolina 
North Dakota 
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Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tenneaace 

Xim 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Hashlngton 

Uest Virginia 

Ulsconain 



AFDC Coverage AFDC:Yearly Amount AFDC Applications 1971 Abortion Law 
lof Unemployed Paid In State to a Accepted in State In State: 
Parent, 1970 Family ylth k Reclp- 

lentB. July. 1971 I «= Liberal 

1969 Median Family AFDC Applications 2 « Intermediate 

Income In State In State 3 = Restrictive 
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1 
0 
0 
0 
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1 
1 
1 
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0 
0 
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0 
0 
0 
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.23 
.40 
.22 
.29 
.28 
.35 
.37 
.39 
.39 
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.18 
.25 
.36 
.32 
.35 
.22 
.26 
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.72 
.70 
.79 
.52 
.61 
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.65 
.67 
.83 



I Need for Subsidized 
Family Planning Ser- 
vices Met In State,1969 
1 = 0-lOZ of need net 
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of need met 
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APPnoIX TABLE 2: Variables Used in Micro (Survey of Females Aged 

15-19 in 1971) Data Analysis, Showing Proportion 
of Sarmle in Each Category, bv Age and Race 



Transition to Sexual Intercourse 
Dependent Variable 

SSC ■ 1 sexual intercourse begins during this age-year 

m 0 woman remains virgin through end of this agc^-year (reject all those 
who gave no answer to question, "Ever had intercourse" (n»52) or 
to question "age first had intercourse" (n«35)) 

Independent Variables Proportion of Sample in Category 

^ XJhites Blacks 

12-15 16^18 12-15 16-18 



A-1. Age-year at risk (years in 

lives of virgins) - dunaay variables 



Age-year 12 


.268 




.278 




13 


.266 




.270 




14 


.263 




.260 




15 


.204 




.192 




16 




.545 




.621 


17 


# 


.323 




.305 


18 


.130 




.074 


■2. Birth Cohort: 1971 minus age 










at survey, as a proxy to deterstlne 










cohort - dinmy variables 










If AGE - 15 Birth Cohort - 1955 


.164 




.175 




- 16 - 1954 


.216 




.211 




- 17 - 1953 


.210 


.184 


.215 


.200 


- 18 - 1952 


.204 


.340 


.233 


.415 


- 19 - 1951 


.207 


.476 


.176 


.384 


■3. Type of place of residence, 










at survey - dummy variables 










Central city of an SM5A 


.254 


.244 


.540 


.514 


Suburbs of an SMS A 


.351 


.353 


.143 


.165 


Nbn-SMSA, non-fazB 


.316 


.321 


.274 


.276 


Farm 


.088 


.083 


.043 


.045 
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Appendix Table 2 conr. 



Proportion of Sample in Casegorv 
Whites Blacks 



12-15 



16-18 



12-15 



16-18 



A-4. Region of residence ar sur-/ey 
dvaasr variables 



Northeast 

Korthcentral , mouiitain 

South 

Pacific 



.239 
.427 
.204 
.130 



.245 
.419 
.214 
.122 



.227 
.323 
.393 
.057 



.249 
.300 
.394 
.054 



A-5. Has respondent ever lived on 
a fara? - dunmy variables 



.065 
.099 
.836 



.061 
.099 
.840 



.039 
.117 
.844 



.041 
.111 
.848 



A-6. Siii^tttlonal attainment of fe- 
Bsale raiser (including natural, 
adoptive and foster mothers, grand- 
xeotker or other relative) - duxojy 
variables 

Fewer than 9 years 

9-11 years 

12 years 

Some college 

College gradiiate or more 

No female raiser or respondent doesn't 

know educational attainment of female 

raiser 



.150 


.141 


.235 


.238 


.198 


.175 


.365 


.353 


.422 


.431 


.245 


.236 


.119 


.138 


.059 


.063 


.095 


.108 


.040 


.040 


.016 


.007 


.056 


.070 



Ar7 • Educational atcalnment of male 
raiser (Including natural, adoptive 
and foster fathers, grandfather or 
other relative or nx>ther's common 
law husband - dximry variables 

Fever than 9 years 

9-11 years 

12 years 

Some college 

College graduate or more 

No male raiser or respondent doesn^t^ 

know educational attainment of! male 

raiser 



.204 


.211 


.283 


.290 


.161 


.145 


.206 


.186 


.324 


.319 


.220 


.231 


.096 


.102 


.057 


.076 


.164 


.179 


.043 


.041 


.040 


.044 


.192 


.176 
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Appendix Table 2 cont. 



Proportion' of Sample in Category 
Whites Blacks 



12-15 



16-18 



12-15 



16-18 



A-8, Family structure when respon- 
dent aged 10-15 (with whom she mostly 
JLived at ages 10-15) - dummy variables 

Mother and father (and siblings, 
if any) 

Mother (and siblings, if any) 
Father (and siblings, if any) 
Other 



.843 


■ .877 


.528 


.572 


.122 ' 


.097 


.357 


.319 


,023 


.019 


.031 


.035 


.012 


.007 


.084 


.074 



A- 9 . C2iurch attendance - the number 
of times attended religious services 
in month before survey - dummy var- 
iables 



No services 


.325 


.343 


.252 


.286 


1-2 times 


.186 


.210 


-.194 


.187 


3-4 times 


.271 


.262 


.377 


.367 


5-6 times 


.091 


.084 


.076 


.067 


7 or more times 


.127 


.101 


.101 


. .092 



A- 10. Whether Catholic - dummy 
variables 

Cathoiic 
Non-Catholic 



.302 
.698 



.295 
.705 



.074 
.926 



.061 
.939 



A-11. AIDC benefits relative to ' 

median income in 1969 in respondent's 
state of residence - coded into dummy 
variables* 

Less than or equal to .23 (Low) .322 .332 .467 .432 

.24 - .30 (Medium) .310 . 275 . 245 . 252 

More than .31 (High) .368 .393 .288 .316 



r 
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Appendix Table 2 cont. 



Proportion of Sample In Category 
Whites Blacks 



12-15 



16-18 



12-15 



16-18 



A- 12. ATDC acceptance rate In 1971 
in respondent's state of residence 
(applications accepted as a propor- 
tion of applications received) - 
coded into dummy variables* 

Less than or equal to .50 (Low) 
.51-. 74 (Medium) 
More than .75 (High) 



.241 
.439 
.320 



.203 
.448 
.349 



.240 
.474 
.286 



.235 
.485 
.2*80 



A-13. Abortion availability in re- 
spondent's state of residence - 
coded into dummy variables* 

Liberal 

Intermediate 

Conservative 



.227 
.107 
.666 



.218 
.104 
.678 



.112 
.203 
.685 



.092 
.191 
.717 



A~14. ' Family planning needs: per- 
cent of need for subsidized family 
planning services met. in state in - 
1969 - coded into dummy variables* 

High unmet need 
Medium unmet need 
Low unmet need 



.281 
.546 
.173 



.307 
.496 
.197 



.236 
.587 
.177 



.219 
.596 
.185 



Transition to Pregnancy 
Dependent Variable 



Pregnancy = 1 



a first pregnancy occurred during this age-year to an un- 
married, sexually-experienced female 
» 0 if no pregnancy occurred to an unmarried, sexually exper- 
ienced female 
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Appendix Table 2 cont. 



Independent Variables 



Proportion of Sample In Category 



Whites 



12-16 



Blacks 



17-19 



12-16 



(Reg. 1&2) ( Reg. 1&2) ( Reg. 1&2) 



17-19 
(Reg. 



1&2) 



B-1. Age-year at risk (years in 
lives of virgins) - dummy variables 



Age-year 



12,13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 



.098 
.147 
.301 
.455 



.401 
.194 
.405 



.124 
.172 
.317 
.387 



.525 
,351 
.126 



B-2. Birth Cohort: 1971 minus age 
at survey, as a proxy to determine 
cohort - dummy varlaljles 



If AGE 



» 15 


Birth Cohort » 1955 


.149 




.197 




- 16 


« 1954 


.236 




.248 




» 17 


» 1953 


.209 


'.131 


.232 


.173 


- 18 


» 19'52 


.246 


.336 


.177 


.366 


" 19 


». 1951 


.160 


■ .533 


.146 


.461 



B-3. Type of place of residence, 
at survey - dummy variables 

Central city of an SMSA 
Suburbs of an SMSA 
Non-SMSA, non-farm 
Farm 



.330 


.293 


.593 


.570 


.298 


.333 


.095 


.117 


.349 


.317 


.289 


.283 


.054 


.057 


.023 


.030 



B-4. Whether Catholic - d 
variables 



Catholic = 
Non-Catholic 



.249 
,751 



.236 
.714 



.066 
.944 



,053 
,947 



B-5. Importance of religion to 
respondent - continuous variable 

1 « Very important 

2 ■ Fairly iaiportant 

3 ■ Fairly uaianportant 

4 " Not important at all 



^ (continuous variable) 
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Appendta: TftltM^e 2 cont» 



Proportion of Sanrple In, ^ fej^^ry 
Whites jglatcfcs 



12-16 17-19 12-16 17-19 
(Reg> 1&2) (Reg, 1&2) (Reg> 1^ (Reg, 1&2) 



B-6. Family structure when respon- 
dent aged 10-15 (with whom she mostly 
lived at ages ;iO- 15) - du^^ny variables 

Mdther and father (and siblings, 

if any) ,717 ,807 ,470 ,538 

Mother (and siblings, if any) .197 .145 .377 ' .347 

Other .052 .040 .153 .033 



B-7. Educational attainment of fe- 
male raiser (including natural, 
adoptive and foster mothers, grand- 
mother or other relative) - dummy 
variables 

Fewer than 12 years ' .436 .330 .663 .649 

High School .388 .390 -.509 .212 

More than 12 years .153 .273 ,055 .096 

No female raiser or respondent doesn't 
know educational attainment: of female 

raiser .024 .007 .073 .043 



B-8. Educational attainment of male 
raiser (including natural, adoptive 
and foster fathers, grandfather or 
other relative or mother's common 
law husband - dummy variables 



Fewer than 12 years 




.471 


.384 


.516 


.523 


High School 




.264 


.308 


.191 


.223 


Some College 




.190 


.265 


.055 


.079 


College 




.021 


.020 


.090 


.078 


No male raiser or respondent doesn't 










know educational attainment of male~ 










raiser 




.054 


.024 


.149 . 


.097 


9. Contraceptive History 










Duration (years since 


Ever Used 










first intercourse) 


Contraceotion 










Less than 1 year 


Tes 


.483 


.374 


.458 


.238 


Less than 1 year 


No 


.094 


.054 


.081 


.041 


1-2 years 


Tes 


.196 


.296 


.233 


.340 


1-2 years 


No 


.039 


.035 


.049 


.045 


2 or more years 


Tes 


.149 


.212 


.135 


.294 


2 or more years 


No 


.039 


.029 


.044 


.041 
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Proportion of Sample in Categor? 

Whites Blackj, 

l^Md 17-1 9 
Re^^ 1&2) 

B-10. AFDC benefits relative to 
median Income In 1969 In respondent's 
state of residence - coded Into dmsssy 
variables* 

Less than or equal to .23 (Low) .327 .315 .490 .449 

.24 - .30 (Medium) .392 .293 .281 .247 

More than .31 (High) .281 .392 .229 .304 

B-11, AFDC acceptance rate In 1971 
In respondent's state of residence 
(applications for AH)C as a pro- 
portion of applications approved) - 
coded into dxsasay variables* 

Less than or equal to .50 (Low) .288 .215 .309 .271 

.51 - .74 (Medium) .425 .486 .457 .492 

More than .75 (High) .287 .299 .234 .237 

B-12. Abortion availability in re- 
spondent's stace of rcsiuence - 
coded into dummy variables* 

Liberal .277 .216 .066 .053 

Intermediate ,138 .156 .360 .354 

Conse^imtlve .585 .628 .574 .593 

B-13. Family planning needs: per- 
cent of need for subsidized family 
planning services met in state in 
1969 - coded into dimmiy variables* 

Hi^ unmet need .201 .288 .227 .251 

Medium unmet need .639 .509 .570 .54^9 

Low unmet need .160 .203 .230 ^20Si 
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Appendix: Tatle 2 coat 



Pregnancy Outcome 
Dependent Variables 
Abortion 1 



Marriage 



Out-of-Wedlock 
Birth 



0 
1 

0 
1 



Pregnancy is terminated by an abortion .(miscarriages 
excluded from analysis>' * 

Pregnancy not terminated by abortion 

Pregnancy is legitimated by marriage before birth 
(miscarriages excluded from analysis) 



■» No marriage before birth ' 

» Pregnancy ends in live birth or still birth out- 
of-wedlock 



0 Not an out-of-wedlock birth 



Independent Variables 



C-1. Age-year - duimny variable 



Age-year 



12-14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 



Proportions for Regressions 1 & 2, 
for All Dependent Variables 



.064 
.172 
.221 
.232 
.247 
.063 



C-2. Race - dunsny variable 

White 
Black 



.616 
.384 



C-3. Type of place of residence, 
at survey - dximmy variables 



Central city of an SMS A .419 

Suburbs of an SMSA ,191 

Non-SWBA, non-farm ,338 

Farm ,052 



C-4. Family struc ture when respon- 
dent aged 10-15 'with whom she mostly ' 
lived at ages 10-15) - dummy variables 



Mother and father (and siblings, ^ 

if any) ,613 

Mother (and siblings, if any) ,277 

Other .110 
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Proipigstlons for Regressions 1 & 2 
.§rn' All Dependent Variables 



Educational attainment o£ mle 
raiser (including natural, adoptrive 
and foscer fathers, grandfather or 
other relative or mother's 
lav husband - duizsny variables 

^ther .910 
College .090 

C-6. Whether Catholic - dummy 
variables 

Catholic .191 
Non-Cathplfc .809 



C-7. Importance of religion to 
respondent - continuous variable 

1 « Very Important 

2 « Fairly important (continuous variable) 

3 « Fairly unimportant 

4 ■ Not Important at all 



C-8. Desired Child - dxnnmy variable 

Desired .290 
Hot desired .710 



C-9. AFDC benefits relative to 

median income in 1969 in respondent's 
state of residence - coded into dtjomxy 
variables* 

Less than or equal to .23 (Low) .358 
• 24 - .30 ' (Medium) .376 

More than .31 (High) , .266 



C-10. AIDC acceptance rate in 1971 
in respondent's state of residence 
(Applications for AIDC as a pro- 
portion of applications approved) - 
coded into dummy variables* 

Less than or equal to .50 (Low) .343 
•51 • .74 (Medium) ,462 

More than .75 (Hi^) .195 
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Proportions for Regressions 1 & 2 
for All Dependent Variables 

C-Il. Abortion lability in re- 
spondent's stato xesidencye - 
coded into duniiEr;^' •Tifu^aiDlM'^ 

Liberal .197 
Intermediate .239 
Conservative .564 

C-12. APDC Uneroployed Fi^tSvar Coverage - 
dunssy variable- 

Program Exists in respondent's state of 

residence ^352 

Program dees not exist in respondent's 

state of residence .6A8 

C-13.. Period (year pregnancy outcome 

occurred) - dummy variable Regression 1 Regression 2 

1970-71 (1970-71) .651 .651 

Before 1970 (1969) .189 .349 ' 

(1968) .091 
(Before 1968) .064 



O 
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APPEHDIX 3: 



DBf%L-^ttx>n3 and Sources of Independ€\V 
Uasaezi jLn Macro (State) Data Analysis 



Bene£:ti:s 



Family Planning Patients 



Unemployeid IFariijar Program 



Unborn Child Coverage 



Medicaid. Coverage of Abortion 



Unemployment rate 



Female Earnings 



Percent Females Employed 



Average monthly payment per rascipiaEcr^ July 
1974, (HEW: NCSS Report A-2, July iL^, 
p. 6) 

Applications for AFDC assistance rst^a^ve'^i 
during 1974 in each state divided by .ap- 
plications approved for ononey pa yuacte gg 
1974. (HEW: NCSS Repo«s, A^.l2 Scm^ies) 

The percent of all xmnen in need of -^mbrnM-^^d 
family planning servl^m^ CZWZ af rp.^mBsvvy 
females 15-19) in 19?5 who actuals^ xeceiwsed 
services during fiscal yesr 197^ (A*ian 
Guttmacher Institute, Nev York, ]t»w Ifork) 

Coverage of unemployed f at^iers atsder stfttate 
AFDC program in 1974; dunmr? varlaihle , ^Ith 
1 « program present (HEW: NCSS Reporc, 
Series A-2, October 1974, ^. 10) 

Coverage of unbora: chlldroi uoder state 
AFDC program in 1974; dumm^ variable, 
with 1 « program piresent CJoint Economic 
Commisislon, Paper #20) 

Coverage of abortion in st:ate under Medi- 
caid Program . throu^out the year 1974; 
dummy variable, with 1 « coverage in 1974 
(Alan Guttmacher Institute, ^ub?.lc Policy 
Unit) 

Unemployment as a percent af the total work , 
force, 1974 (1975 Statistical ^stract, p, 350) 

Median full-time eaming;s lir 1969 of females, 
by race (U.S. 1970 Censuts) 

Percent of females aged 25-^34 employed, rt>^ race 
(U.S. 1970 Censtis) 



Earnings Ratio 



Median Educational Attainment 



Median full-time earnings of females as a 
percent of the full'-time median earnings 
of males in each state, 1969, by race 
(U.S. 1970 Census) 

Median educational attainment in 1970 in 
each state, of females aged 20'*24 In years 
of schooling, by race (U.S. 1970 Census) 
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A^|p®!endix Table 3 coa£. 



Age of Consent- Abort ion 



Age o£ Consent-Contraception 



Percent of State la SMSAs 



Percent of State Catholic 



Abortion Availability - Ordinal 
Measure 



Age of cosssat for abortimr tKi each, state 
in Jime, 19^^; dtjnsmy varl^iti^ with 1 ■ 18-*- 
CPaanllv Plteaing Pers pect:r Vol. 6, No. 3, 
Summer 197A, p, 143) ^ 

Agi^ consiexit for contrac^tt£iism 1^ each 
stmB ±^ inSkiK, 1974; dmmy ^mss^Bhie \rLth 
1 ^ Ig^ C^mMy Planning K^g^Meti^es , Vol. 6, 
aio. 3, Sc«»irlS74, p, 143) 

Percent o£ diiei state popularioa living in 
SMSAs as dafittfffii by the Census Jiureaui 157D 
(1970 U.S. CauBus) 

Percent of Gher^^state populatiom that is 
Catbolic, 1971: (Glenmary Research Center, 
Bethesda, Mar^dLand) 

Created varlamle, based on abortion rate, 
abortion Tatio, restrictiive laws, and time since 
abortrion legalized in state. Very available ■ 
California, D»C., Hawaii, Kansas, New York, 
Washington. Somewhat available > Alaska, 
Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Vermont, Virginia, Wisconsin. Not very 
available » Alabama, Arkansas, Idaho ^ Indiana, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
New Hampshire , North Dakota, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Utah, West Virginia, Wyoming. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 4 : States of the United States, by Whether Data on Whit 

and Black Out-of -Wedlock Births in 1974 is Available 

State Whites Blacks 

Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California* 
Colorado 
Connecticut^ 
Delaware , , 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia* 
Hawaii 
Idaho* 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mfitine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts* 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Mdntana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Basxpshlre 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York* 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio* 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Bhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tenneosee 
Texas . * " 

Utah 

Vemont* 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

*Denote8 states that provided data especially for this study, 
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yes"^ 
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PEKDCC TABLE 5 : Transition to Sexual Experience — .Regression Coefficients , by 



/ 




Whites 








Blacks 






'/ 


Affe-Years 


12-15 


16-18 




Age-Yeara 


12-15 


• 16-18 






Rj?r. 1 


Rs:r. 2 


Rjir. 1 


Rw. 2 


Rrt. 1 


Rrt. 2 


RKi*. 1 


Rjtr. 2 


ge-Year 


















12 


«000 


• 000 






.000 


.000 






13 


.003 


• 003 






.010 


.010 








(.003) 


(.003) 






(.009) 


(.009) 






14 


.013 


.013 






.045 


.045 








(.003) 


(.003) 






(.009) 


(.009) 






15 


.035 


.033 






.124 


.123 




• 




(.004) 


(.004) 






(.010) 


(.010) 






16 






-.112 


-.108 






-.164 


-.146 








(.020) 


(.020) 






(.062) 


(.062) 


17 






-.065 


-.062 






-.071 


-.056 








(.021) 


(.021) 






(.064) 


(.063) 


18 






.000 


.000 






.000 


.000 


ohort 


















1955 


.000 


.000 






.000 


* .000 




m 


1954 


-.007 


-.008 






.019 


-.019 








<'.004) 


(.004) 






(.011) 


(.011) 






1953 


-.014 


-.014 


.000 


.000 


-.038 


-.037 


.000 


.000 




(.004) 


(.004) 






(.011) 


(.011) 






1952 


-.010 


-.010 


-.053 


-.052 


-.065 


-.064 


-.074 


-.069 




(.004) 


(.004) 


(.019) 


(.018) 


(.011) 


(.011) 


(.043) 


(.043) 


1951 


-.022 


-.023 


-.069 


-.066 


-.068 


-.064 


-.028 


-.023 , 




(.004) 


(.004) 


(.019) 


(.019) 


(.012) 


(.012) 


( .04O) 


/ /• /. ^ \ 
(.C45) 


hurch Attendance 


















No services 


.022 


.023 


.125 


.121 


.046 


.050 


.097 


.110 




(.004) 


(.004) 


(.022) 


(.022) 


(.013) 


(.013) 


(.061) 


(.058) 


1-2 times (last 


















month) 


.020 


.020 


.115 • 


.112 


.014 


.018 


.066 


.082 




(,005) 


(.005) 


(.023) 


. (.023) 


(.013) 


(.013) 


(.063) 


(.060) 


3-4 times 


.006 


.005 


.043 


.046 


.005 


.007 


.016 


.032 




(.004) 


(.004) 


(.022) 


(.022) 


(.012) 


(.012) 


(.058) 


(.056) 


5*6 times 


.007 


.006 


.022 


.026 


.010 


.014 


.038 


.065 




(.006) 


(.006) 


(.028) 


(.028) 


(.016) 


(.016) 


(.079) 


(.077) 


7 or more times 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000. 


ealdence 


















Central City 


.004 


.011 


-.Cll 


" .045 


.087 


.061 


.260 


.176 


(.009) 


(.005) 


(.043) 


(.024) 


(.054) 


(.018) 


(.248) 


(.076) 


Sisburbs o£ SISA 


.000 


.006 


-.050 


.006 


.068 


.039 




.110 




(.009) 


(.005) 


(.042) 


(.0?3) 


_.(.055) 


(.020) 


(.253) 


, (.085) 


Non-*SMSA/non-£arm 


.009 


. ,014 


-.027 


,024 


.081 


.062 


.192 


« .106 




(.009) 


(.005) 


(.042) 


(.024) 


. (.054) 


(.018) 


(.249) 


(.077) 


Farm 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 
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Appendix Table 5 cont. 



Bglon 

Northeast 

North Central, 
Mountain 

South 

Pacific 

ira Background 

Always lived on 
.farm 



tether Catholic 
iatholic 
Non-Cathollc 



■mllv Structure When 
ftspondent Aged 10" 15 

Mother and Father -.033 

(.007) 

Mother only ^ .02^ 

(.008) 

Other .000 



iucatlon of Mother 



-.012 


-.017 


-.059 


-.040 


1 .014 


-.014 


.407 


.192 


(.009) 


(.004) 


(.044) 


(.021) 


(.033) 


(.016) 


(.172) 


U073) 


ilk. 009 


-.010 


-.051 


035 


-024 


.016 


359 


.198 


(.009) 


(.004) 


(.041) 


(.020) 


(.025) 


(.015) 


C.128) 


(.070) 


- 016 


-.019 


- 057 


- 020 


010 


ons 






(.010) 


(.005) 


f .049^^ 




f .027) 


( 016) 


f .138) 


f .070) 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


-.006 




-.083 




.028 




.084 




(.010) 




(.047) 




(.056) 




(.261) 




-.009 




-.031 




.016 




.000 




(.004) 




(.021) 




(.011) 




(.050) 




.000 




.000 




.000 




.000 




.003 




.011 




.006 




.034 




(.003) 




(.014) 




(.013) 




(.064) 




.000 




.000 




.000 




.000 





c Female Raiser 
Fewer than 9 years 
9-11 years 
Hi^ School 
Some college 
College- 

Ko female raiser 
& don'c know 

ERJC 



-.001 
(.011)- 
.002 

coil) 

.003 
(.011) 
-.001 
(.011) 
-.003 
(.012) 

.000 



-.033 
(.007 
-.024 
(.008) 
.000 



-.045 
(.038 

.025 
(.042) 

.000 



-.050 
(.037) 

.020 
(.04:^ 

.000^ 



.089 
(.028) 

.123 
(.026) 

.101 
(.022) 

.121 
(.024) 

,113 
(.024) 

.000 

o -J ^; 
6*1 i 



-.024 
(.011) 
-.016 
(.012) 
.000 



.020 
(.011) 
-.020 
(.011 

.000 



.001 
(.017) 
^.009. 
(.017) 
-.016 
(.017) 
-.024 
(.021) 
-.030 
(.024). 

.000 



-.039 
(.051) 

.006 
(.055) 

.000 



.091 
(.074) 

.089 
(.071) 

.034 
(.073) 

.046 
(.092) 

.258 
(.108) 

.000 



-.040 
(.050) 

.006 
(.053) 

.000 
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dttcation of Father 
r Male Raiser 



Fever than 9 years 


.002 


.003 


.070 


.075 


.008 


.006 


.034 


.110 




( .007) 


( . 007 ) 


(.033) 


( .038) 


(.011) 


(.012) 


(.053) 


(•054) 


years 


.001 


.003 


.065 


.076 


-.008 


-.013 


.037 


.097 




^ . 007 ) 


(.007) 


(.035) 


(.039) 


(.012) 


C .012) 


(.055) 


(.057) 


Hlgn Scnool 


- .OOo 


- .007 


. 054 . 


.058 


- .010 


-.022 


- .011 


.040 




Q . 007 ) 


( . 00/ ) 


(.032) 


/ no Q \ 

( .03oj 


(.011) 


(.012) 


(♦054) 


(.055) 




« Oil 


. W A« X 






mm niS 


— . U<i^U 




— • uuo 




(.007) 


(.008) 


(.036) 


(.041) 


(.017) 


(.018) 


(.076) 


(.074) 


College 


-.002 


-.003 


.058 


.060 


-.047 


-.067 


-.190 


-.062 




(.007) 


(.007) 


(.034) 


(.039) 


(.020) 


(.019) 


(.093) 


(.085) 


No male raiser 


.000 


-.002 


.000 


.023 


.000 


-.011 


.000 


.163 






(.014) 




(.060) 




(.016) 




(.074) 


& don't know 




.000 




.000 




.000 




.000 



prportance of Religion 
o Respondent (con- 
inuous variable) 



.005 
(.001) 



FDC Benefits Relative 
o Median Income in 
espondent' s State 



-.23 



.24 -.30 
^.31 



FDC Acceptance Rate 



i.50 



.005 
(.005) 
-.003 
(.004) 

.000 



.51 -.74 
^.75 

bortlon Avallabillry 
n State of Residence 

Liberal 

Intermediate 

Conservative 



.002 
(.004) 
-.004 
(.004) 

.000 



.004 
(.007) 

.000 
(.005) 

.000 



.026 
(.008) 



-.028 
(.021) 
-.036 
(.021) 
.000 



.080 
(.020) 

.054 
(.018) 

.000 



-.008 
(.039) 
+.002 
(.023) 
.000 



-.002 
(.005) 



.017 
(.019) 

.024 
(.023) 

.000 



.027 
(.012) 

.024 
(.010) 

.000 



.002 
(.016) 

.008 
(.013) 

.000 



.026 
(.025) 



.067 
(.095) 

.077 
(.121) 

.000 



-.026 
(.056) 
+.078 
(.047) 
.000 



+.127 
(.089) 
+.149 
(.067) 
.000 
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amilv Plannine Needs 



digh Unaet Need 
Medipa 

Low Unaet Need 



orrected R 



2 



-.002 
(.006) 

.003 
(.006) 

.000 



.02 



.02 



.02 



,02 



6.56 0.75 



-.012 
(.028) 
-.022 
(.028) 
.000 



.05 



.04 



.04 



.03 



4.19 5.38 



-.022 
(.013) 
-.011 
(.012) 
.000 



.06 



.05 



.05 



.05 



7.58 11.22 



.012 
C.059) 

.059 
(.060) 

.000 



.07 
.03 



.05 
.03 



.182 2,31 



APPENDIX TABLE 6- Transition to Pregnancy ~ Regression Coefficients,* by Age 6c Race' 

(Analysis of Micro Data File: Feniales 15-19 in 1971) 

Whites Blacks 





Age-Years 


12-16 


17-19 




Aee-Years 


12-16 


17-19 




Rct. 1 


Rsx. 2 


Rgr. 1 


Rzr. 2 


Rer, I 


Rpr. 2 


Rer. 1 


Rer . 2' 


Itge-Year 


















12 & 13 


• 000 


• 000 




1 


nnn 
*000 




w 
















(.067) 






14 


• 073 


.072 


mm 




• 024 










(.039)* 


(.039) 






(.041) 


(.062) 






15 


116 


.116 






.108 




— 


m 




(.035) 


(.035) 






(.037). 


(.060) 






16 


.097 


.094 


.m 


_ 


.112 




— 


— 




(.035) 


(.034) 






(.038) 


(.060) 






17 






.080 


.094 


- 


- 


• 009 


•047 








(.035) 


(i035) 






(.063) 


(•062) 


18 




- 


.076 


.083 


- 


- 


• 06o 


• 087 








(.032) 


(.032) 






/ nc Q \ 

(.o^o; 


(^ 05o) 


19 


- 


- 


.000 


.000 


- 


- 


.000 


• 000 




















1955 


-.033 


-.039 






-.134 


-.137 - 








(.037) 


(.037) 






(.042) 


(.041) 






1954 


-.076 


-.077 


- 


- 


-.055 


-.064 








(.031) 


(.031) 






(.037 


(.036) 






1953 


-.026 


-.031 


.000 


.000 


-.076 


-.093 


nnn 

• UUU 


nnn 

• UUU 




(.032) 


(.031) 






(.038) 


(.037) 






1952 


-.040 


-.044 


.033 


.025 


-.077 


-.089 


-.028 


-.025 




(.031) 


(.031) 


(.037) 


(.037) 


(.040) 


(.039) 


(.052) 


(.052) 


1931 


.000 


• UUU 


no*? 
.Oj/ 


• UJ/ 


nnn 

« UUU 


nnn 

• UUU 


- 080 


- 067 

• WW/ 








(.039) 


(.038) 






(.054) 


(.054)'' 


S.esidence 


















Central City • 


.011 




-.043 




.025 




.080 




(.047) 




(.048) 




(.079) 




(.041) 




Suburbs of S'MSA 


-.011 




-.043 




.002 




.000 






(.047) 




(.049) 




(.087) 








Non-SlC A/ non- farm 


.027 




.015 




.036 




.000 






(.046) 




(.048) 




(.077) 








Farm 


.000 




.000 




.000 




. .000 




Whether Catholic 


















Catholic 


.016 


.017 


-.014 


-.014 


.094 


.080 


.118 


.141 




(.023) 


(.022) 


(.024) 


(.024) 


(.046)1 


(.045) 


(.076) 


(.075) 


Non-Catholic 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 
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Appendix Table 6 cont. 



Sducation of Mother 
>r FCTale Raiser 



< 12 years 


.032 


.014 


.000 


.000 


-.064 


-.036 


.087 


.048 


(.067) 


(.064) 






(.048) 


(.045) 


(.092) 


(.086) 


High school 


.005 


-.012 


-.058 


-.063 


.097 


-.090 


-.016 


-.058 




(.067) 


(.064) 


(.027) 


(.025) 


(,054) 


(.049) 


(.098) 


(.090) 


Some college ) 


-.008 


-.009 


-.080 


-.099 


-.164 


-.150 


-.048 


-.079 


College ) 


(.070) 


(.067) 


(.033) 


(.028) 


(.069) 


(.064) 


(.108) 


(.099) 


No female raiser & 


















don't know or won't 


















tell 


.000 


.000 


+ 


+ 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 



Sdocatlon of Father 
>r Male Raiser 

• <12 years 
Hig^ School 
College 
No male raiser 
Don't know 



-.082 
(.047) 
-.091 
(.048) 
-.044 
(.051) 
-.136 
(.082) 
.000 



-.084 
(.057) 
-.049 
(.058) 
-.095 
(.060) 
.000 

.000 



[mportance of Religion 
to Respondent (contin- 



lous variable) 



^)ntracentive Risk 
Duration User 



-.012 
(.011) 



-.007 
(.011) 



-.028 
(.012) 



(.012) 



low 


Yes. 


.069 


.059 


-.060 


-.041 


-.058 


-.044 


-.217 


-.264 






(.051) 


(.050) 


(.064) 


(.064) 


(.057) 


(.056) 
-.005^ 


(.091) 


(.089) 


Low 


No 


.020 


.013 


-.045 


-.015 


-.024 


-.280 


-.296 






(.058) 


(.057) 


(.077) 


(.077) 


(.066) 


(.065) 


(.115) 


(.115) 


Medium 


Yes 


.122 


.113 


.019 


.042 


.120 


.136 


-.013 


-.138 






(.053) 


(.053) 


(.065) 


(.065) 


(.059) 


(.058) 


(.087) 


(.086) 


Medium 


No 


.130 


.125 


.128 


.154 


.150 


.164 


-.028 


-.042 






(.068) 


(.067) 


(.084) 


(.084) 


(.072) 


(.072) 


(.111) 


(.111) 


High 


Yes 


.073 


.059 


- .016 


.047 


.077 


.082 


-.042 


-.060 




(.055) 


(.054) 


(.066) 


(.066) 


(.062) 


(.061) 


(.087) 


(.086) 


High 


No 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 



.061 
(.037) 

.042 
(.043) 
-.013 
(.063) 

.075 
(.049) 

.000 



-.002 
(.016) 



-.005 
(.016) 



.004 
(.064) 
-.004 
(.071) 
-.014 
(.087) 

.089 
(.081) 

.000 



.040 
(.026) 



.040 
(.025) 
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Appendix Table 6 conr. 



JDC Acceptance Rate 

2.50 

.51 -.74 
^.75 

.bortlon Availability 
.n State of Residence 

Liberal 
Intermediate 
Conservative 

'amfly Planning Needs 
High Unmet Need 
Medium 

Low Unmet Need 
Sorrected 



.056 
(.029) 
-.005 
(.028) 
.000 



.024 
(.032) 
-.021 
(.031) 
.000 



-.014 -.016 

(.040) (.032) 

-.013 -.023 

(.036) (.027) 

.000 .000 



.05 .04 



.01 .01 



-.056 
(.036) 
-.005 
(.030) 
.000 



.003 
(.035) 
-.026 
(.032) 

.000 



.006 .023 

(.037) (.031) 

.027 .052 

(.036) (.028) 



.000 



.000 



1.39 1.64 



.09 .07 
.06 .05 
3.04 3.64 



-.041 
(.035) 

.033 
(.036) 

.000 



-.033 
(.053) 

.011 
(.032) 

.000 



.050 
(.041) 

.052 
(.037) 

.000 



.11 
.08 
3.88 



-.034 
(.034) 

.011 
(.028; 

.000 



.10 
.08 
5.21 



.050 
(.054) 

.015 
(.058) 

.000 



.060 
(.084) 

.100 
(.051) 

.000 



.059 
(.058) 

.097 
(.057) 

.000 



.095 
(.051) 

.089 
(.043) 

.000 



.11 .09 
.07 .06 
2.70 3.28 



h Sample size too small to calculate probabilities. 
* Standard errors are in parentheses. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 7 : Pregnancy Outcome — Regression Coefficients (Analysis 

• of Micro Data File: Females 15-19 in 1971) 



Abortion 



Marriage 



Out-of-Wedlock Birth 





Rgr. 1 


R5!r. 2 


R^. 1 


R?:r. 2 


RfiT. 1 


RRT. 2 


Arc - Year 














12-14 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


15 


.001 


-.011 


-.034 


.027 


-.012 


-.011 




(.072) 


(.071) 


(.094) 


(.093) 


(.094) 


(.093) 


16 


-.093 


-.011 


-.088 


.034 


-.191 


-.189 




(.076) 


(.070) 


(.099) 


(.092) 


(.099) 


(.052) 


17 


-.072 


-.010 


-.134 


-.028 


.194 


.226 




(.076) 


(.071) 


(.099) 


(.093) 


(.099) 


(.093) 


18 


.007 


-.015 


-.068 


.024 


.058 


.072 




(.076) 


(.075) 


(.103) 


(.099) 


(.103) 


(.098) 


19 


.245 


.233 


-.136 


-.059 


-.088 


-.087 




(.095) 


(.092) 


(.124) 


(.121) 


(.123) 


(.121) 


Race 














White 


.119 


.128 


.422 


.411 


-.529 


-.516 




(.041) 


(.034) 


(.053) 


(.045) 


(.053) 


(.045) 


Black 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


Period 




* 










1970-71 


.024 


.107 


.024 


-.023 


-.OOlv 


■■-.058 




(.073) 


(.039) 


(.096) 


(.051) 


^ (.095) 


(.051) 


1969 


-.111 


.000 


.281 


.000 


.094 


.000 




(.076) 




(.099) 




(.099) 




1968 


-.048 




.389 




-.057 






(.085) 




(.111) 




(.111) 




Before 1968 


.000 




.000 




.000 




Residence 














Central City 


-.040 




.067 




.103 






(.077) 




(.101) 




(.101) 




Suburb 


.047 




.076 




.034 






(.085) 




(.111) 




(.111) 




. Non-SMSA/Non-farm 


-.040 




.003 




.189 






(.077) 




(.101) 




(.100) 




Farm 


.000 




.000 




.000 




Family Structure When 














Respondent Ased 10-15 














Mother and Father 


-.007 




.010 




^ -.043 




1 


(.054) 




(.071) 




(.070) 
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Education of Father 
or Male Raiser 
< High School 

High School 

College Education 

Other 

Whether Catholic 
Catholic 

Non-Canholic 

Whether Catholic 

& White 

~ Catholic & White 

Not Catholic & White 



Importance of Religion 
to Respondent (contin- 
uous variable) 



Desired Child 
Desired 



. — Appendix-Table- 7- coat.. 



Not Desired 



.029 
(.047) 

.051 
(.055) 

.269 
(.068) 

.000 



.018 
(.090) 
.000 



-.021 
(.101) 
.000 



.063 
(.020) 



-.164 
(.035) 
.000 



Unenployed Father Program 
Exists in home state .106 



Does not exist in 
home state 



Abortion Availability 
In State of Residence 
Liberal 

Intfermedlate . 

Conservative 

AFDC B<neflt8 Rela t 1 ve_ 



.000 



.112 
(.053) 

.164 
(.043) 

.000 



.226 
(.054) 
.000 



(.020) 



-.156 
(.034) 
.000 



.116 

(.044) • (.040) 



.000 



.175 
(.044) 

.158 
(.040) 

.000 



.004 

(.062) 
.002 
(.071) 
-.090 
(.088) 
.000 



-.034 

(.117) 
.000 



-.030 

(.131) 
.000 



-.033 
(.026) 



.292 
(.046) 
.000 



.030 
(.057) 

.000 



-.080 

(.069) 
-.062 
(.056) 
.000 



-.089 
(.071) 
.000 



(.026) 



.281 
(.045) 
.000 



.016 
(.053) 

.000 



-.059 
(.058) 
-.042 
(.053) 
.000 



-.002 
C.061) 

.013 
(.071) 
-.154 
(.088) 

.000 



.065 

(.117) 
.000 



-.030 
(.131) 
.000 



-.033 
(.026) 



-.093 
(.046) 
.000 



-.093 
(.057) 

.000 



.002 
(.069) 
-.123 
(.056) 

.000 



-.143 
(.071) 
.000 



-.098 
(.045) 
.000 



-.113 
(.053) 

.000 



-.092 
(.058) 
-.113 
(.053) 
.000 
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Appendix Table 7 cone. 



AFDC AcceDtance Rate 



^.50 

.51 - .74 
^.75 

Corrected 



(Low) -.081 
(.052) 
(Mediun) -.023 
(.045) 
(High) .000 



.290 
.241 



.273 



.247 



.030 
(.068) 

.059 
(.059) 

.000 



.298 .270 



.249 .244 



.140 
(.068) 

.014 
(.059) 

.000 



,376 .349 



,333 



,325 
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APPENDIX TABLE 8: 



Predicted Sexual, First Marital, First Pregnancy Outcoae 
Elstorics of 10,000 Adolescent Females in the United States, 
hv Age in Exactly Cocpleted Years 



Black Sex Probabilities: White Pregnancy, Marriage, and Qutcotae Probabilities 



raST MARRIAGE/FIRST 






1 


AGE IN 


COMPLETED YEARS 


(EXACT) 






PREQtANCY ODTCOME STATUS 




13 


14 


1 15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


SINGLE VIRGIK 

(-) to aiarriage not p. 

(-) to single non-virgin 

(") remaining 




10 
250 
9740 


49 
339 
9352 


112 
647 
8593 


275 
1231 
7087 


454 
1692 
4942 


544 
1557 
2841 


483 
946 
1413 


283. 
509 
622 


SINGLE NON-VIRGIN 

(+) from single virgin 

(-) to marriage, not p. 

(-) to single pregnant 

(-) remaining 

ctimulative ever s non-v 




250 
0 
0 

250 
250 


339 
3 
0 

586 
589 


647 
. 15 
83 
1135 
1236 


1231 
76 
257 
2034 
2467 


1612 
238 
314 
3173 
4158 


1557 
520 
265 
3945 
5715 


946 
831 
633 
3426 
6661 


509 
787 
460 
2.688 
7170 


FIRST MARRIAGE, NOT PREG. 
(+) from single virgin 

(+) from single non-v 

(-) ciiBulative total 




10 
0 
10 


49 
3 
62 


112 
15 
189 


275 
76 
540 


454 
238 
1232 


544 
520 
2296 


483 
831 
3610 


787 ^ 
4679 ; 


SINGLE PREGNANT 

(+). from single non-v 

(■) ever single pregnant 




0 
0 


0 
0 


83 
83 


2'<7 
339 


314 
653 


265 
918 


633 
1552 


1 

460 ' 

i 

2011 


S. PREGNANT, MARRIAGE, OUT. 
(+) from single pregnant 

(■) cumulative ever 




0 
0 


0 
0 


40 
40 


130 
170 


161 
331 


115 
446 


319 
765 


! 

194 : 
1 

959 ; 


S. PREGNANT, ABORTION 
(+) from single pregnant 

(■) cumulative ever 




0 
0 


0 
0 


18 
18 


53 
71 


34 
105 


54 
159 


129 
288 


! 

208 ! 
496 i 


S. PREGNANT, MISCARRIAGE 
(4-) from single pregnant 

(-) cumulative ever 




0 • 

c 


0 
0 


12 
12 


37 
49 


12 
61 


0 

61 


42 
103 


28 
131 


S. PREGNANT, 0-W BIRTH 
(+) from single pregnant 

(•*) cuoulai:ive ever 




0 
0 


0 
0 


13 
13 


36 
49 


107 
156 


97 
"253" 


142 
395 


30 
-426- 
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APPSiroiX 7A3LZ 9 : Predicted Sexual, First Marital, First Pregnancy Outcome 

Histories of 10,000 Adolerjcent Fenales in the United States, 
bv Age in Exact Iv Completed Years 



White Female Sex, Pregnancy, and Marriage Transition Probabilities; 
Black Female Pregnancy Outcome Probabilities 



L?JST MAPJIIAGZ/7IF3T 




1 


AGE m 




ED YEA?^ 


iiJiACT) 






lECJAI^CY QUTCOMZ STATUS 


13 


14 


15 


I 16 


17 


IB 


1 

i - 19 




[KGLE VIRGIN 

0 to marriage rot p. 


10 


jO 


117 


302 


560 


o2o 


9oo 


"7 0 

75C 




80 


108 


202 


374 


688 


869 


926 


780 


") regaining 


9910 


9752 


9433 


8756 


7508 


5813 


3899 


233S 


MCLE NON-VIRGIU 

r) from single virgin 


80 


108 


202 


374 


688 


S '69 . 


926 


78C 


*j CO oarrxagCy uou p« 


0 


1 


5 


24 


84 


219 


i^40 




•) to single pregnant 


0 


* 0 


26 


* 79 


i:i 


• 112- 


335 


303 


*) remaining 


80 


187 


359 


630 


1123 


1661 


1813 


1771 


tmula.'tive ever s cion^v 




LOO 


J 7 L 




14S4 


^^^^ M 


B 3249 

r 




SST MAJIRIAGZ, NOT PHEG, 
0 froia single virgin 


10 


50 


117 


302 


560 


S26 


9o8 


730 


') froc single non— v 


n 

1 


1 




24 


84 


219 


440 


518 


^ cumularive total 


f 10 


61 


182 


508 


1152 


2197 


3625 


4924 


;ngle pkegnant 

jErom single non^'V 


0 


0 


26 


79 


111 


112 


335 


303 


') ever single pregnant 


0 


0 


26 


106 


■ 217 


328 


663 


966 


PREGNANT, MA3UIIAGE, OUT; 
from single pregnant 


0 


0 


2 


8 • 


11 


4 


31 


3 


) cumulative ever • 


0 


0 


2 


9 


21 


25 


57' 


60 


PREGNANT, ABORTION 

J Xrom SJLIlgXc pccgllauu 


r\ 
U 


n 
u 


,^ 


u 


n 


g 


25 


98 


) climulative ever 


0 


0 


2 


9 


9 


18 


-43 


141 


PREGNANT, MISCARRIAGE 
) from single pregnant 


0 


0 


4 


13 


4 


0 . 


30 


25 


) cumulative ever 


0 




4 


18 


22 


22 


52 


78 


PREGNANT, O-W BIRTH 
) from single pregnant 


0 


0 


18 


52 


95 


98 


248 


176 


) cumulative ever 


0 


0 


18 


70 


165 


263 


512 


6S8 
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APPENDIX TABLE 10: Predicted 3ex;iai, First Marital, First Pregnancy Outcome 

Histories jot 10,000 Adolescent Females in the United States, 
by Age in Exactly Conpleted Years 

— White Feaale Sex, Marriage, and Pregnancy Outcone Probabilities; 



Slack Feaale Pregnancy Probabilities 









AGE IN 


COMPLETED YEAP3 


(EXACT) 






lEGNANCY CLTCOME ST/.TUS 


13 


lA 


15 


15 


17 


18 






[NGLZ VIRGIN 

*j uO sarxxagc not p. 


1 n 

iU 




11/ 






0 ^ U 


988 


780 










374 




869 


92s 


781 


») remaining 


9910 






8756 


75^})8 


5813 


3899 


2339 


LNGLE NON-VIHGIN 

f-) from single virgin 


80 


1Q3 


202 


374 


638 


869 


926 


780 






1 




22 


79 


^- . 






•) to single pregnant 


6 






"131 


2127 


362 


473 


■301 


0 remaining 


74 


168 


32 & i 


547 


930 


1 *i 0 

1 1Z39 


12j.9 


137o 


ESKULauLve ev^cx s uon"*v 


OV* 


ICQ 

loo 




765 


1454 








MARRIAGE, NOT PREG. 
•) from single virgin 


10 


5'D 


TIT' 

117 


- 

302 


560 


ozo 


700 


ton 
7oU 


iroui sxng^e nun*"/ 




i. * 


4 


22 


79 


i V w 


368 


420 


1 cuxoulative total 


10 


61 


182 


506 


1146 


2169 


3526 


4725 


UGLE PREGNAirr 


6 


14 


40 


131 


227 


362 


478 


301 


0 ever single pregnant 


6 


20 


60 


190 


41J • 


779 


1257 


1557 


PREGNANT, MASRIAGE, OUT: 
xxon Sjoigxe pxe^nauu 




1 

7 


19 


66 


lie 


157 


241 


127 


) cumulative ever • 




10 


29 


95 


211 


368 


609 


736 


PREGNANT, ABORTION 
) cumulative ever 




3 
4 


9 

13 


27 
40 


24 
65 


73 
138. 


98 
235 


136- 
371 


PREGNANT, MISCARMAGE 
) from single pregnant 




2 


6 


19 


8 


0 


32 


18 


) cumulative ever 




3 


9 


28 


36 


36 


68 


86 


PREGNANT, 0-W BIRTH 
) from single pregnant 




2 


6 


19 


78 


132 


108 


20 


) cumulative ever 


1 ^ 


3 


9 


28 


105 


237 


344 


. 36i 
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APPENDIX TABLE 11: Predicted Sexiial, First Marital, First Pregnancy Outcoase 

Histories of 10,000 Adolescent Females in the United States^ 
bv Age in Exactly Conpleted Years 



Black Sex, Marriage, Pregnane/. White Preenancv OutcoTgs 



FIEST MARRIAGE/FIRST 








AGE IN 


COMPLETED YZAI:S 


(EXACT) 






PREGNANCY OUTCOME STATUS 




13 


14 


15 


1 16 


17 




^ 19 


20 


SINGLE VIRGIN 

to marriage not p. 

(•) to single non-virgin 

(-) remaining 




10 
250 
9740 


97 
338 
9305 


186 
638 
8481 


3J9 
12Q5 
6937 


506 
1640 
4791 


503 
1520 
2768 


360 
966 
1442 


216 
552 
674 


STNCTE NON- VIRGIN 

(+) from single virgin 

(-) to uarriage, not p. 

(-) to single pregnant 

(«) remaining 

cumulative ever s non-v 




250 

19 
231 
250 


338 
6 
43 
520 

588 


638 
23 

124 
1011 
1226 


1205 
89 
- 411 
1716 

2431 


1640 
245 
610 
2501 
4071 


1520 
422 
813 
2786 
5591 


966 
488 
868 
2396 
6557 


552 
442 
449 
2057 
7109 


yT'R^JT MARRIAGE NOT PREG. 
(+) from single virgin 

(+) from single non-v 

(a) cumulative total 




10 
10 


97 
6 

U3 


186 
23 
322 


339 
89 
750 


506 
245 
1501 


503 
422 
2426 


360 
488 
3274 


216 
442 
3932 


SINGLE PREGNANT 

(+) from single non-v 

(-) ever single pregnant 




19 

19 . 


43 
62 


124 
186 


411 
. 597 


610 
1207 


813 
2020 


868 
2888 


449 
3337 


S. PREGNANT, MARRIAGE, OUT. 
(+) from single pregnant 

(■) cumulative ever 




9 
9 


21 
30 


60 
90 


208 
298 


314 
612 


353 
965 


347 
1402 


189 
1591 • 


S. PREGNANT, ABORTION 
(+) from single pregnant 

(«) cumulative ever 




4 
4 


9 
13 


27 
40 


85 
125 


65 
190 


164 
354 


177 
531 


203 

734 ! 

1 


S. PREGNANT, MISCARRIAGE 
(+) from single pregnant 

(■•) cumulative ever 




3 • 
3 


6 
9 


18 
27 


59 
88 


23 
109 


0 

109 


58 
167 


! 

i 

27 

194 ; 

' 1 


S. PREGNANT, 0-W BIRTH 
(+) from single pregnant 

(") cumulative ever 




3 
3 


7 
10 


19 
29 


59 
88 


208 
296 


296 
592 


196 
788 


30 
818 
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other 



facariLoa of Mpther 
r Feaale Raiser 



^ • www / 

.000 



\, • www J 

.000 



.000 



.000^ 



Feeer thaic 9 years 


-.001 


.089 


.001 


.091 




(.011) 


(.028) 


(.017) 


(.074) 


9-11 years 


.002 


.123 


-.009 


.089 




(.011) 


(.026) 
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